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For the Companion. 


BEGINNING ALONE. 
In Erout Cuaprers.—CHaAprtTer III. 
Nellie’s ** Sacrifices.”’ 


Nellie ran downstairs without further reflection. 





“As an idea it is not,’ replied Mr. Wharton, | 
“but so long as women are not admitted to the 
college, it might be difficult to carry it out.”’ 

‘*Women are not admitted,’’ said Mr. Cornelius, 
‘but there is nothing to prevent your letting your 
daughter attend your lectures on English litera- | 
ture, and I would willingly allow her to come to | 
my class in Greek composition. I think we com- 


“Tf he makes up his mind to send Nellie to col- 
lege, she will go, whether I agree to it or not,’’ he 
said to himself, with a soft laugh in which affec- 
tion and opposition were curiously blended. 

Reginald and Elizabeth, regarding Nellie’s ac- 
cession to supreme power with feelings of unmin- 
gled regret, proceeded to take matters with a 
high hand, displaying that mysterious unanimity 


| pare not unfavorably with ‘the competent corps of , which moves small children to do things insubor- 


The sight of that lonely figure in the moonlight | instructors of the Middletown Female Institute.’’’ dinate with perfect concord and without previous 


had crystallized one of those sudden resolutions 
that often form themselves, perfect and clear, out 


“T hardly think that such a plan would find | 
much favor with the students,” said Mr. Whar- | 


consultation. 
Nellie found that, hard as it had been to make 


of what seems to be a chaos of conflicting claims. | ton, ‘and as for Nellie—oh, I do not like to think | the resolution of sacrifice, the effort had been as 


«Let us walk,” she said. 

She slipped her hand under 
her father’s arm, and they 
turned into one of the shaded 
garden paths. The flowering 
shrubs were all in bloom, and 
the air was full of sweet scents. 
Far back among the trees 
a whippoorwill cried in the 
shadows of the park, and from 
somewhere at a distance the 
sound of the voices of young 
men softly singing in the moon- 
light, floated down to them. 

“Papa,”’ said Nellie, ‘I think 
that I would rather not go back 
to school at all, neither now 
nor next year!” 

Her father did not answer at 
once, but appeared to be think- 
ing deeply. 

‘‘Have you weighed the mat- 
ter well,’”’ he asked, ‘‘for and 
against ?”’ 

“No,” said Nellie, with rue- 
ful simplicity. ‘I have only 
weighed it against.” 

Her father laughed softly, 
and Nellie’s heart became 
lighter at the lately unfamiliar 
sound. 

“T do not like to have you 
give up study at your age. 
Seventeen is rather early to 
finish one’s education.”’ 

“T shall be eighteen in the 
autumn,” said Nellie, ‘‘and I 
could study a little at home— 
not much, though,’’ she added, 
after a pause. ‘But, papa, 
I am needed. Reginald and 
Elizabeth will be ruined.”’ 

“It is true,’’ he said, sadly. 
“They have been like little 
wild Indians the last month.” 

“Then may I stay ?”’ 

‘*You ask as if it were a favor,’’ said her father, 
tenderly. 

“Tt may turn out to be so,’’ she replied, hardly 
knowing why. 

“God bless you, dear!’’ said her father. He 
stooped, kissed her suddenly, and then turned 
and walked rapidly up the path. 

Nellie understood. She was to stay—and a great 
depression fell upon her. It was a momentous 
decision ; had she made it after due consideration ? 
She waited in the shadow of the woodbines, lost 
in thought. 

‘After all,’’ she thought, ‘perhaps I have been 
hasty !”” 

The exaltation which had carried her thus far 
quickly ebbed, and left her stranded in painful 
irresolution. 

The sounds from up the path had been growing 
more distinct. The students often wandered up 
and down, singing in groups, on the clear summer 
nights. As this little company passed the house 
they dropped their voices, and faintly, almost 
inaudibly, came to Nellie: 


“And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile !” 


With a great sob she fled into the house. 
The next afternoon, as Mr. Wharton was start- 
ing to get his mail, he met Mr. Cornelius return- 
ing. 

ia thought I saw Nellie a little while ago. 
Didn't she get off this morning?’ Mr. Cornelius 
asked. 

“No; she is not going at all. She wants to 
leave school.” 

“Um! What becomes of the lessons ?”’ 

“Walter suggested that she might prepare to 
enter college.’ 

“It is not a bad idea.” 


| of her as being so much among them!”’ 








NELLIE AND 


‘‘Wharton,”’ said Mr. Cornelius, ‘“‘what have 
you to leave Nellie, if you were to die suddenly ?”” 

Mr. Wharton shook his head. 

‘‘You have nothing or next to nothing,’’ added 
his companion, ‘and out of the munificent stipend | 
granted us by the trustees of Dulwich College you 
are not likely to save any great sum between now 
and the time you are sixty. Atthat age you may 
be informed that your services are no longer 
needed.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’’ said Mr. Wharton. ‘When | 
I am sixty I shall be just as able to work as I am | 
now; and as for Nellie, she may be married by 
that time, and have four children as her mother 
—” He stopped. 

“The principle remains the same,’’ insisted Mr. 
Cornelius. ‘If you were to die to-morrow, and 
if, when you reach the age of sixty, Nellie is not 
Mrs. Nellie, she will be thrown perfectly helpless 
on the world. I can’t say that I like the idea of 
her coming into college classes much better than 
you do, although if ever there was a girl who 
could do it with dignity and unconsciousness, 
Nellie is the girl. But the truth is, you can't 
afford to indulge yourself in such squeamishness. 
You can manage with very little trouble to give 
Nellie a good education that will make her prac- 
tically independent, and if you refuse, you do her 
a manifest injustice.” 

‘‘You are the last man I should have expected 
to favor co-education,”” said Mr. Wharton. 

“Then so much the more should you be im- 
pressed with the spectacle,’’ answered Mr. Corne- 
lius, shortly. He hobbled off to his own house, 
digging his cane deep into the gravel. Mr. Cor- 
nelias was lame, and, when excited, he limped 
more than ever. Mr. Wharton stood and watched 





him a moment, and then went on his own way. 





MR. CORNELIUS. 


ing it out in detail. Those were troublous times, 
and she often took refuge with her books and 
papers over upon Mr. Cornelius’ broad piazza. 

“TI can’t make anything of the children,”’ she 
said one day, in a discouraged tone. ‘They are 


| losing all their sweet, charming ways.” 


“They miss their mother,’’ Mr. Cornelius an- 
swered, lighting his pipe. 

‘‘T am sure I try my best to take care of them,”’ 
said Nellie, with a sigh. ‘They are always nice 
and clean and —”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! To the masculine eye 
they are as neat and pretty as ever, but—well, there 
is something more than raiment, only this time it 


is not the body. If you leave them to clothe their | 
souls the best way they can, with no help from | 


you, you must not blame them if the garments of 
their spirit show signs of disarray.” 

‘But I do try to teach them to be well-mannered 
and polite.” 

“Do you ever play with them ?”’ 

“I give them all the time I can.” 

‘It isn’t time they need; it is sympathy.” 

‘‘But Iam not of a sympathetic temperament, 
Mr. Cornelius.” 

“You might ‘assume a virtue,’ then. 
Elizabeth —” 

“T can't tell what has come over Elizabeth,” 
Nellie interrupted, impatiently. ‘She used to be 
the sweetest little thing, but now —” 

The pause was eloquent. 

“TI think I shall be compelled to take Elizabeth 
in hand,” said Mr. Cornelius. ‘‘Suppose you send 
her over to tea with me this evening.”’ 

Delighted with the invitation, and wholly un- 
prepared for what was in store for her, poor little 
Elizabeth was enjoying her strawberries an hour 
or two later, when Mr. Cornelius, sitting gravely 


There is 


at the head of the table, casually mentioned that 
he was sorry she had so completely forgotten her 
mamma. 

It is astonishing how a word from an outsider 
will sometimes effect reforms that home reproof 
and correction have been powerless to accomplish. 

For Mr. Cornelius to think that she no longer 
remembered her mamma! Mr. Cornelius, her 
| best friend! Forgotten? She remembered every- 
| thing, she passionately assured herself; and late 
into the night lay with open eyes recalling all that 
| she could of her mother’s teaching and advice. 
The next morning it was plain to all beholders 





| nothing compared with the daily strain of carry- | that Elizabeth had not only turned over a new 


leaf, but that she intended to 
have Reginald share in its 
perusal. 

“If we only had mamma, 
Totie,”” she said, after some 
rather, severe strictures from 
Nellie for a bit of carelessness, 
‘if we only had mamma, it 
would be easier to be good. 
She never was cross.” 

‘Sometimes she was,’ said 
Reginald. 

Elizabeth looked at the con- 
trary little fellow with dismay. 

‘Reginald! Your dear mam- 
ma! and she is dead!’’ 

“She is not dead!” answered 
Reginald, in a cool voice of 
conviction. ‘I see her every 
night. I go to where she is.” 

“You don’t! I see you in 
bed every night. I am awake 
longer than you are.” 

“That’s not me,” said Regi- 
nald. ‘That's my magic self. 
I leave it there.’ 

*Pooh!”? answered Eliz- 
abeth. 

Reginald began to cry. This 
fiction of going to his mother 
every night was one of the 
subterfuges that his proud little 
heart employed to cheat the 
wretchedness of reality. 

‘*What does shesay to you?” 
asked Elizabeth, relenting at 
last. 

“Oh! she takes me up and 
bunces me’’—this was Regi- 
nald’s name for being rocked 
and petted in his mother’s 
arms—‘‘and we talk about 
things. She thinks you haven’t 
been very good lately.”’ 

To this home-thrust Eliz- 
| abeth made no answer, and after a short silence 
Reginald continued, ‘‘Sometimes when I go to 
her a great beautiful angel comes and takes me. 
He has black wings; his name is Azarael.”’ 

“Oh, I know that angel! Mamma told us 
about him. Some people call him Death, and are 
afraid of him.”’ 
| “But I’m not afraid of him,” said Reginald, 
| ‘because he takes me to her, and she told me he 
| was kind.” 

“IT remember that time,’’ said Elizabeth. 
“Didn’t she tell lovely things ?”” The child’s eyes 
filled with tears. Reginald grew slightly pale; 
his lips twitched but he did not cry. 

“T don’t like lovely things any more!’’ he said, 
out of mere bravado. But Elizabeth was so 
accustomed to this method of his that she treated 
his speech as if it had never been made. Fumbling 
inattentively in her pocket, she drew out a little 
book bound in some ornamental leather. 

“Here is my book that she gave me for my 
birthday,”’ she said, ‘‘and I was to write her a 
letter in it every day and tell her how my day 
went. I only wrote one. Nobody’ll ever see it 
now.”’ 

She opened it to the one letter : 

“April 15, 18—. 

“DEAREST MAMMA: This has been such a -happy 
day. Your loving ELIZABETH.” 


“I promised to think, and write the exact truth, 
no matter where she was. I wonder —”’ 

Reginald had gone off into a cornerto play, and 
no longer seemed interested. 

Elizabeth sat down in front of her little desk 
and gazed fixedly at her book. It had been pre- 
pared with care. On the first page her mother’s 
photograph was inserted. It was a very good 
one, and the child secined to draw consolation 
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_THE YOUTH’S 


from the sight of it. Several little mottoes and | trouble to have your lessons the same that we 

sentences were written here and there. The first give in the regular course.” 

verse in the little book ran: | “Did you know that Aunt Ruth was coming on | 
“If thou findest in life anything better than | the tenth ?”” asked Nellie. | 

justice, truth, temperance, fortitude. ... . if, I| “She will not be any interruption,” said Mr. | 

say, thou seest anything better than this, turn to| Cornelius. ‘She may even be a great heip.”” 

it with all thy soul.” But Nellie shook her head despondently. 
“Justice, truth, temperance, fortitude.” The ‘Company always makes a difference,’’ she said, 


little girl remembered how each had been care- | and crossed the path to her own gate in evident 


COMPANION. __ 


a bow and arrow. 

“Say, Millie, come up and see what I’ve got in the 
secret.” 

I climbed up and Ted took a tin baking-powder box 
out of our cupboard, and showed me a lot of lovely 


| red raspberries. 


“Oh, where’d you get them, Teddy?” 
“Up on the hill pasture.” 
“Up there!” I nearly choked with fright. ‘‘Why, 


fully explained, with gay, half-whimsical ex- | 
planations. 

“‘Justice,”""—she murmured. ‘That was not 
making trouble for other people in the house, not 
always thinking of myself, not taking Totie’s 
things when he wants them himself. Truth,’’—a 
little flush followed Truth, and no verbal ex- 
planation. 

‘“‘Temperance,—that is not crying myself sick 
and making myself wretched, and not slamming 
doors in a rage, or doing anything too much, 
not writing late. Oh, I know Temperance well 
enough! I hate it, but I will doit. Fortitude is 
not making a fuss about hurts, mind hurts or 
body hurts. I haven't forgotten that.” 

Then Elizabeth took up her pen. She trembled 
a little, and glanced around as she wrote: 

«June 20, 18—. 

“Dear mamma, dear, dear mamma: Now you arean 
angel you can come and see your children. I shall 
write in my book for you and leave it open every 
night. It is very hard to be good without you. Nellie 
is not intertaining. Yourloving ELIZABETH.” 

She closed the book and shut it carefully in 
her desk to be taken out that night, when she 
went to bed, and left open while she said her 
prayers. 

“This is the time she will be most likely to 
come,” she thought, straining her eyes to make 
out some dim, hoped-for outline bending over the 
childish scrawl. 

‘“‘Dittie,’”’ called Reginald, impatiently. ‘Blow 
out the candle. My angel is waiting to take me.” 

“She may be out when you get there,’”’ pro- 
nounced Elizabeth, mysteriously. Both children 
dropped asleep with a feeling of brooding mother’s 
love and care. 

So the days went by. ‘Term’ ended, and 
Walter was full of vacation plans. Elizabeth 
showed no inclination to turn back her new leaf, 
and Reginald, in consequence of finding more 
peace on earth, ceased further quest for heaven. 

But Nellie was at variance with herself. She 
found the virtue of sympathy a hard one to 
assume. 

“I have given up enough for the children,’’ she 
said one evening, in answer to a suggestion from 
Mr. Cornelius—who was not above being tor- 
menting—that she should go and play croquet 
with Elizabeth. ‘For their sakes I have sacrified 
every ambition I ever had, and I don’t think 
there is any justice in expecting me to waste on 
that stupid game the only quiet moment I have 
found in the day!” 

**It is not justice, but mercy.” 


“Then why don’t you go and play with her 


yourself ?’’ answered Nellie, hastily. 

Mr. Cornelius did not trouble himself to reply 
to this piece of impertinence. He pulled his 
beard, and looked at her reflectively, as if she 
were a Chinese puzzle of a kind he had solved 
before. 

‘*Has it been a good day ?”’ 

‘It has been a horrid day,’’ she answered. ‘I 
never feel so lonely as I do when those girls come 
down here. What I long for is real society, 
where there is some friction of mind with mind.”’ 

“You must have been lonely. The only mind 
among ail ‘those girls!’ There were six of them, 
I believe.”’ 

“T didn’t mean anything against the girls,’’ an- 
swered Nellie, hotly, ‘‘but I want to be where there 
are well-educated women and brilliant men— 
men and women who know things and have seen 
the world, and whose talk inspires you and gives 
you new ambitions and fresh —’’ 

Nellie paused, for Mr. Cornelius’s eyebrows 
had started on a journey into his hair. 

“If you only know where such a society is to 
be found,” said he, ‘it would be a crime to keep 
it secret any longer. We ought all to migrate 
thither as a matter of duty.” 

“It is the society that great achievement always 
commands,’’ said Nellie; ‘the society that Mr. 
Howells lives in, or Browning, or Mr. James, or 
else that Thackeray had, and Dickens—but if you 
never have a chance to do anything or be any- 
body, you might as well give it all up at once.” 


“IT hadn’t before realized the magnitude of your | 


ambitions,”’ said Mr. Cornelius, dryly, ‘‘nor the 
extent of your sacrifices either.’ Then 
laughed. ‘I feel diffident about suggesting myself 
as a brilliant and inspiring man of the world, but 
I think if you talked with your father a little you 
might not find him wholly devoid of ideas.’’ 

‘*Papa never seems to care to talk to me about 
anything,”’ said Nellie. 

*Do you find time to talk to him ?” 

Nellie was silent. 

“T will tell you what you might do for the 
present,” said Mr. Cornelius, after he had lighted 
afresh pipe. ‘You can make up the little math- 
ematics and Greek which would bring you on a 
level with the Freshmen next autumn.” 

“I can’t see any use in doing that,”’ said Nellie. 
‘‘Papa would never let me go into the classes.” 

“Oh, well,’’ said Mr. Cornelius, ‘“‘even if he 
would not, there will be no time wasted; for if 
we give you private instruction it will be less 


| dejection. Teddy Champney, don’t you know the black bull’s up 
there? You might have been killed!” 

“Pshaw!” said Ted. 

“TI won’t have this secret any more after I finish the 
‘Children of the Abbey,’ and I’ll read the rest of it 
this very morning. You nearly told a fib the other 
day when Aunt Hepsie asked you what that white 
thing was up in the butternut-tree, and here you 
might have been killed to-day, picking berries to put 
in the secret !”’ 


Mary TApPpAN WRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 


————_~+or— 





DETERMINATION. 


In spite of slander and mistrust, 
Or burdens great and hard to bear ; 
To that alone that’s right and just, 
Put thou thy hand and keep it there. 


—William Hamilton. 





“But if you tell about it we can’t put the silver in 
here, if robbers come,” said Ted, “because Aunt 
Hepsie’d think of it herself, maybe. I wish they 
would come! I’m going to leave this bow and arrow’ 
up here, and after you’ve handed me the last piece of 
silver and it’s safe in the hole, I’ll pull you up, and 
then if they come too near, I’ll shoot —” 

“Nonsense! Don’t you do that! You couldn’t 
hurt anybody with that thing, and they’d find us out 
surely then. Say, if we could do that, Aunt Hepsie 
wouldn’t think we couldn’t be trusted, would she?” 
and I told Ted what I had heard. ‘We'll keep the 
secret, but you mustn’t go up on the pasture again.” 

This plan about the robbers and the silver was our 
very dearest “pretend,”’ and when Ted went away to 
find some string for his bow, I kept thinking how 
Aunt Hepsie would sit, wringing her hands and cry- 
ing, “Lost, all lost!’”” Then how I'd say, grandly, 
“No, all is not lost! The despised child —” 

“Millicent! Millicent! where be ye?” Aunt Hepsie 
called. “I’m going to clean the silver, and I want 
you should help.” 

I climbed down and ran in, for I liked to help with 
the silver. Aunt Hepsie was in the china-closet. It 
was really a little room off the dining-room with 
shelves round two sides of it and a big windowin the 
end that looked out to the barn. It was a nice cool 
place to work in because the window was directly 
opposite the door into the dining-room, and there was 
always a good breeze when they were both open. 

I dragged a chair in, and sat and waited till Aunt 
Hepsie was ready for me to polish with the chamois 
skin. She seemed to be thinking about something, 
for she did not talk. It was almost as 
quiet as Sunday. There had been a 
hard shower early in the morning, and 
I could hear the rain dropping from 
the spout into the big hogshead just 
outside the window, drop, drop, drop. 

Ted went up the path and climbed 
into our tree again, and I stayed with 
Aunt Hepsie. Presently she handed 
me the sugar bowl. 


—___—__~+or_ — 


For the Companion. 


AUNT HEPSIBAH’S SILVER. 









I was coming in 
with an apronful 
of windfalls when I 
heard Aunt Hepsie 
at the parlor door. There was a rustle of silk, and 
Mrs. Deacon Shaw came out into the entry just as I 
slipped out of it into the sitting-room at the other 
end; and just as I was safe inside, I heard Aunt 
Hepsie say, “The girl is not to be trusted, and we 
can’t depend on the boy’s growing up any better.” 

You can’t think how angry I was! I knew Aunt 
Hepsie didn’t like me; she didn’t like girls anyway; 
“they always had to be taken care of,” she said, 
‘unless they got married.” I always thought she 
liked Ted, though; she certainly acted as if she did; 
but why was she saying that to Mrs. Shaw? 

In my vexation I shook those windfalls till they 
bumped hard enough to bruise every one of them, 
then I flung them into the apple basket and went to 
look for Ted. It was lovely silver. It had belonged 

Ted is my little brother. He was eight and I was to Grandmother Comstock. Aunt Hep. 
thirteen that summer. Papa was dead, and mamma | sie was very careful of it, and hardly 
had gone to England, to see about some money. We | ever used it. Once a month she 
should have been poor if she had not gone, and | unlocked the room in the garret 
would have had to sell everything. She could not! where it hung, each piece in a 
take us with her, and we had no one to go to but her | thick flannel bag lined with 
aunt, Miss Hepsibah Comstock, who lived in a great chamois skin, brought it down- 
farm-house near New London, and we had now been | stairs, and rubbed it till it shone. 
with her two years. She always brought it down and 

For a while we had great fun there, but when Ted | carried it back herself, so I never 
and I knew our way all over the house and farm, and saw what else there was in that 
had named all the fourteen cows, and even some of room; but I knew our trunks 
the ducks and chickens, we grew tired of everything, were in there because I’d looked * 
and dreadfully homesick. The things to be done | everywhere else for them and nd :, 
were always the same. We could gather fruit and | could not find them. 
vegetables, feed the chickens, or hunt for eggs. | Thad very pretty clothes when I came to the farm, 

There wasn’t even as much fun in egg-hunting as | but Aunt Hepsie had put most of them away. That 
there might have been, for the old hens were so well | was another thing I had against her. 
brought up that they preferred the whitewashed boxes Ever since that day when the cross gobbler flew at 
in the hen-coop to the nice nests they might have | Ted, and I ran straight through the barberry hedge 
made for themselves in the hedges—all except one | before I thought, and left yards of lace and patches 
young black, Spanish hen with a topknot stuck saucily | of lawn sticking on the thorns, Aunt Hepsie had 

made me wear gingham aprons; they were high- 


on the side of her head like a turban; she stole her | 
nest twice, and we had great fun looking for it. | necked and long-sleeved—horrid things. I hated 
Ted played he was an Indian and I was a famous | them. 
detective, and we tracked her and recovered the I finished polishing the sugar bow] and Aunt Hepsle 
stolen treasure. We got that out of a picture-paper | had just given me the milk pitcher, when Joe drove 
in Joe’s room. | back from town. 
Joe was the hired man, and had a roomin the gar-| ‘Here’s a telegram for you, Miss Hepsie,” he said, 
ret. and handed it to her through the window. 
T asked him to lend me the paper every week after| ‘Well, I declare!” saidauntie. “I must go get my 
he had read it, but Aunt Hepsie wouldn’t let | 








glasses. Don’t touch the silver till I come back, 
when she heard about it. She unlocked the book-| Millicent.” 
case and gave me “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to read. Joe waited at the window. Telegrams were not 
I read most of it to Ted, sitting up in the old| commonthere. Presently Aunt Hepsie came back in 
butternut-tree back of the wood-pile. a great hurry, with her bonnet and shawl on. 
That was a dear old tree! It had a hole in the 


“Joe,” said she, “I want to go to town. Millicent, 
trunk about half-way up, and I wedged a starch-box | we’ll finish the silver-cleaning to-morrow. Carry it 
into it so that we could 


upstairs just as it is, one piece 
keep things up there, at a time, and don’t drop it. 
| and not have to grope Here’s the key. Mind, one piece 
about in the dark hole, at a time! Now, Joe.” She 
because there were went out and climbed into the 
worms and spiders in two-seated box wagon. 
the bottom of it. Just as if I couldn’t be trusted 
We kept the box a 











SEPT. 18, 1890. 


| I found Ted one day out by the wood-pile, making | would fit me now?” I put the sugar bowl into its 


bag, and opened one of the trunks. There were all 
my pretty clothes; how nice they looked! 

I pulled off my gingham apron and tried on some 
of them, but they were all too small. 

There were lots of other clothes hanging on nails 
around the room, and I began to look at them. | 
found one dress that was lovely. It was black velvet, 
old and greenish, but it had a long train. The minute 
I saw it, I thought of the picture of Amanda Fitz 
Allen in the book. I wondered if I couldn’t fix up to 
look like her. I got the dress down and put it on, 
then I went into Joe’s room, and unbraided my hair 
and combed it out like Amanda’s. Then I bowed to 
myself, and walked up and down in front of the 
looking-glass admiring myself. 

“Oh,’”’ I thought, “just suppose I was Amanda, and 
this was the Abbey where she was shut up!”’ I began 
to grope my way through the rooms, because it was 
dark in the Abbey, and when I got to Joe’s room, I 
pretended the big time-table on the wall was that 
picture in the story, that Amanda thought was a 


| ghost, and that turned out to be her live grandmother 


who was imprisoned there. 

Just as I was pretending that I saw the lady in the 
picture move, I heard a queer noise in the seed-room ! 
I knew there were mice in the garret, and though | 
never was afraid of them before, I was now quite 
startled, and thought of the silver, and how I’d left | 
it by the open window. 

I did not stop for anything, but ran along the pas- 
sage holding my breath till I got past the seed-room 
door, though I knew there was no one there. It 
seemed to be almost sun-down, and the house was 
very still. I went swiftly down the front stairs, and 
through the hall to the sitting-room door. The latch 
was a wooden one, and I pulled the leather string. 
It opened without noise, and I crept in. 

I know I was silly, but I had played Amanda so 
long that I was much afraid, and could not help going 
softly, and keeping out of sight of the china-closet 
window; that seemed to be what I was afraid of, just 
as soon as I shut the door behind me. 

All of a sudden my heart gave one thump, and 
stopped. 

I heard the clink of a spoon in the china-closet, a 
very soft clink! Oh, why wasn’t there a looking- 
glass on the opposite wall, as there always is in a 
story! 

Then I remembered the little peep-hole that opened 
from the kitchen hall into the china-closet, under the 
second shelf. It was a small wooden door, and had a 
hole in it where the old latch used to be. 

I stole out, and put my 

| eye to the hole, and there, 

leaning in the window, was 

a dirty, ragged man. He 

had the bundle of table- 

spoons in his hand, as if he 
was weighing them. 

Before I could think 
whether I would scream if 
he took them, he put them 
down, and said something 
—I couldn’t hear all—but 
I caught the word “eat,” 
then I knew that he would 
look for Mary Ann, and I 
could hear her singing in 
the milk-room, behind the 
kitchen, in the ZL. 

‘| “Now I will have a 
\} chance to put the silver 
back,” I thought, “but he'll 
surely hunt for it in the 
house when he finds it gone. 
If I only could find Ted, I 
might put it in the butter- 
nut-hole after all.” But I 
I felt as if I must get another look 















did not dare call. 
at that man, and hear what was going to happen. I 
went softly into the kitchen, and just as I came near 
enough to hear, the tramp said: 

“TI should think she’d not be leavin’ a good-lookin’ 
girl like yourself all alone.” 

“Wouldn’t ye?” said Mary Ann; “faith, she knows 


I’m well able for all that travels these roads! 
were ye wavin’ yer arm for out yonder?”’ 

“Oh, I’d a friend out at the gate waitin’ for me, 
and I tould him to go on, and get his supper at the 
next house. Two’s company, three’s none.” 

I thought then that Mary was going to give him 
something to eat, and I would have time to hide the 
silver. 

Iran back softly, and there it was. I bundled up 
the velvet train—oh, if it had only been my gingham 
apron !—and climbed upon the shelf. I must get out 
of the window, and look for Ted; but I was not going 
to leave the silver behind this time. 

I put all the spoons in the front of my tucked-up 
dress, and stuffed the chamois skin in after them; 
then I shoved the pitcher in on top of that. They 
did not rattle, but how heavy they were! 

I looked around for the urn, but it was not there. 
Then I knew that it was stolen, and it was the biggest 
piece of all! 

I thought of the man who was to get his supper at 
the next house. Of course he had taken it, and would 
come back for the rest. What could I do! 


What 





to clean the silver! I could! 
secret. But there’s one Hadn’t I seen her do it every | 
difficulty about secrets month for two years? I took | 
and “pretending ;” you up the urn; there was a little 
have to be so careful spot on the cover; —E took some | 
| that you don’t get.to whiting and rubbed it out; that 
telling fibs about them. made such a bright spot, I had 
Aunt Hepsie always to rub a little around it, and 
wanted to know every- before I knew it I was polishing 
thing. She knew we the whole thing. 
used to sit up in the There were only the spoons | 
branches of the butter- left. ‘I’ll clean them all, and | 
nut-tree, and I don’t she’ll be real pleased when she 
believe she would have finds them done to-morrow,” I 
cared about our having said to myself. They were soon 


the box for a secret, but after we had pretended a| done and I carried the sugar bow! carefully to the 
long while that nobody must know about it, we got | garret. 


to thinking that Aunt Hepsie would be angry if she| There were several rooms up there,—Joe’s room, 














found it out. That was the time I began to be | and the seed-room where there were piles of shelled 
afraid that Ted might some day tell a fib about it, | beans and different kinds of corn, and the tool room, 





if Aunt Hepsie asked him a straight-out question. ; and, away at the end of the passage, the locked-up 
I had almost made up my mind to throw away the | room. 

box, and not have any secret, and I surely would | I turned the key and went in. There were our 

have done it that day, if I hadn’t been so angry. | trunks. ‘Oh,’ I thought, “I wonder if those clothes 


| 


Just then I thought of something. I would have 
thought twice if I had had time, but I heard a sound 
and did not stop to think more, but jumped down 
into the water-barrel. There was a splash, and some 
body screamed; somebody in the barrel with his hand 
over his mouth. It was Ted. We had nearly scared 
each other to death, but wasn’t I glad to see him! 

“Have you got it, Millie? the silver?” he whispered. 

“Hush, stoop down, wait!” 

We crouched down in the water—there was not 
much—about half-way to our knees, for we heard 
somebody creeping softly over the grass, and pres 
ently we could see the top of a man’s hat. When he 
saw that the silver was gone, oh, how he talked! 

“The rascally thief! The thievin’ tinker! but I'll 
have me share,” and with that he went away. 

We were so afraid they would both come back 
before Aunt Hepsie and Joe came, that we hardly 
dared to stir. We stood up and rested though, and it 
was not long before we heard the rattle of the wheels, 


| and Aunt Hepsie talking to somebody. 


“You climb up on me, Teddy, and get onto the 
window-sill,”’ I said, “and then I’ll get out.” 
The. wagon came slowly around to the back door. 
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Ted was on the edge of the barrel, and I was just 
giving him the pitcher when he screamed: 

“O Millie, it’s mamma, it’s mamma!” and jumped 
down. 

I forgot all about the silver. I climbed out some- 
how, and, sure enough, it was mamma with Aunt 
Hepsie. 

I tried to run to her, but I tripped in my long, wet 
skirt and fell, and all I could do was to sit up on the 
path and cry, “O mamma, I’m so glad you have come! 
The silver is safe, Aunt Hepsie, all but the urn!” 

Then Ted began to cry, and that made me laugh. 

Mamma and Aunt Hepsie and Mary Ann and Joe 
carried us into the house. 

“Now,” said Aunt Hepsie, “‘you, Joe, don’t wait till 
that skittish critter has made kindling wood of the 
wagon, but go put himinthe barn. And you, Mary 
Ann, don’t stand there as if you’d lost the last of 
your five senses. I’ll warrant the pigs aren’t fed. 
Now, Millicent Champney, if you aint clean dis- 
tracted, I’d like to know how you come by that dress, 
and what all this talk is about the silver?” 

That scared me into my five senses, and I told the 
whole story. All about the butternut-tree, and the 
“Children of the Abbey” and how I had wanted to 
show Aunt Hepsie that I could be trusted to clean 
the silver, and even how I’d played Amanda. I 
thought Aunt Hepsie wanted to laugh when I came 
to that part; but when I told about the man and his 
weighing the spoons, she snatched her bonnet from 
the table, flung it on her head, and said: 

“For the land! Millicent Champney, which way ’d 
he go?” 

“O Aunt Hepsie, wait, he hasn’t got the spoons; he 
went to look for Mary Ann, and I took them all, and 
the pitcher, to hide them, and I heard him coming, and 
I jumped right down into the water-barrel and spoilt 
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COMPANION. 





native hut, something like a sloping shed, seven feet 
high in front and two feet high at the back, twelve 
feet long by nine wide, and covered with skin. Every 
door faced the east, and I wondered what legendary 
or religious observance had first introduced the cus- 
tom which made the native bow to the east as he 
left his doorway every morning. It could scarcely 
be without a reason. These huts were arranged in a 
rude street, and at the back of them was the burial- 
ground, which is one of the strangest sights in the 
world. 

Among these people when a man dies, a hole six feet 
deep is dug; the body, wrapped in its guanaco man- 
tle, is placed in it, and the bolas, spears, and other 
weapons of the deceased ranged around it. Then 
branches are laid over the body, and earth placed 
above, surmounted by a conical tent of the ever- 
present guanaco skin. 

The horse of the dead man is led to the grave and 
killed with a blow from a bolas. The flesh is eaten; 
and the skin, quickly and efficiently cured, is stuffed, 
and, supported on four posts instead of legs, is left 
on sentry until the dead man shall rise and ride the 
risen horse. At the grave of a cacique, or chief, 
four horses are sacrificed and placed on sentry. 

The customs of these people are said to resemble 
those of Eastern Asia more than those of other 
American Indians. Their language is entirely dis- 
tinct from all other native American tongues, and 
they make special use of the numbers five and nine 
in their numerical divisions, which is also done by 
the Chinese. 

As I came out of the hut I found about a dozen 
Patagonians gathered about. They were muscular 
fellows but not by any means approaching the gigan- 
tic stature attributed to these people by early travel- 
lers. Their color was a dark, copper brown, and the 





the dress.” 

“Never mind the dress, child, it’s a mercy you’re 
here yourself; but, Millicent, be them things in the 
water-barrel now?” 

“Yes, auntie, all but the urn; the other man took 
the urn,” I sobbed. 

“O Millicent!’ said mamma. 

Aunt Hepsie couldn’t say anything, but there wasn’t 
time, for Ted shrieked, ‘“‘He didn’t, he didn’t! I got 
there first. I saw them coming, and I ran to find 
Millie, and there was the silver shining in the window. 
I grabbed the urn first, ’cause it was the biggest, and 
ran to put it in the tree, but before I got there I was 
so *fraid—I —” 

Just then the door burst open, and there stood Mary 
Ann. 

‘Luck,’ said she, “luck what I found in the shwill- 
barrel!” And there, in her arms, was the urn, drip- 
ping all over the carpet, but without a dent in it! 

We laughed till we cried, and we cried till we 
laughed, even Aunt Hepsie. We fished out the rest 
of the silver, and Aunt Hepsie didn’t scold, but went 
away to boil the urn. She says she is going to leave 
it to Ted when she dies, and the rest she’s going to 
give tome. She never scolded me, for she said she 
guessed I’d learned a lesson. I had—three lessons. 

I’ve never pretended since that day, nor dressed up 
in other people’s clothes, nor touched anything be- 
longing to them without asking first, and I’m never 
going to take anything to myself that I hear said; for 
do you know, Aunt Hepsie wasn’t talking about us 
at all when she said that to Mrs. Shaw. 


For the Companion. 


HUNTING GUANACOS WITH THE 
BOLAS. 


“Hola! Master!’’ rang in my ears, breaking in upon 
a dimly defined dream of grappling with an ostrich 
and rolling with it over one of the deep crevices or 
canons of Patagonia. 

“Hola, master! The sun is up and breakfast is 
ready !”” 

This time it awoke me in good earnest, and I lost 
no time in scrambling out of the “cow” in which I 
had passed the night. 

Two weeks before I had left the ship at Desengano 
Bay, and started with a native servant, named 
Katrilas, whom we had picked up farther down the 
coast and carried as interpreter, to penetrate the 
Guaiteca’s country of the Patagonians in order to get 
some skins of the guanaco. 

The guanaco in itself is an animal well worthy of a 
visit. It is a species of the llama, which to South 
America is what the camel is to Oriental countries, 
and is not, indeed, unlike that animal in certain 
respects. 

The guanaco stands about four feet high at the 
shoulder, and is a beautiful and graceful animal, 
with curving neck and slim legs. Its body is fawn 
color above and clear white beneath, and is covered 
with thick, soft hair which is very valuable in 
Europe. 

Commonly these animals go about in herds of from 
six to thirty, though sometimes hundreds of them 
roam together, and occasionally a solitary guanaco 
may be found. 

The guanacos, by the way, have a strange custom 
among themselves which I have never heard of in 
any other animal. Not only do they flock together 
while living, but they have spots where they go in- 
stinctively to die; and in these places great numbers 
of carcasses and heaps of bones may be found. 

Katrilas had said that numbers of these animals 
were in the possession of the tribes living along the 
banks of the various rivers which run down to the 
sea, and that the Indians would readily ship them on 
rafts and bring them to the coast for barter, if they 
knew there was a trader on the coast whom they 
could trust. 

We had travelled in a native canoe, carrying only 
guns, a few samples of beads, knives, blankets and 
other articles, and food for ourselves. We had been 
successful. Several raft-loads of skins were already 
awaiting our return, to fall into line-and accompany 








us to the coast. 
a 


After we had d arrang nts for pelts at | 
one village, the old chief asked us to accompany his | 
young men on a hunt, in order that they might give 
me a practical illustration of the use of the wonder- | 
ful native weapon called the “bolas,” which is the | 
father of the cowboys’ lariat; and it was the morn- | 
ing of the hunt when Katrilas called me. 


The “cow,” called by the Spaniards tuldv, was a | 
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hair, long and coarse, hung loosely about their faces, 





is to the Australian. From childhood to old age it is | 


seldom out of his hand. Even when it is out of his 
hand it is generally dangling through the girdle that 
fits, outside of his cloak, around his waist, coiled in 
such a manner that a turn of the wrist liberates it 
and sends the balls flying, free from snarls or kinks. 
It is a terrible weapon, as the Spaniards discovered 
to their cost at their first visits. 

We had ridden a few miles into the prairie or 


savannah when a scout who led us at some distance | 


held up his hand as a signal that game was sighted. 
Immediately our line of hunters spread out in a 
curved line, and in a minute every horse was in 
motion at a slow trot. As we neared the scout I 
came to the top of a slight rise in the ground, and 
then I saw, in the valley on the other side, about 
forty of these llamas, which supply the native with 
his food, his dwelling, his clothes, and half his 
weapon. 

The herd had been held by the scout skilfully imi- 
tating the cry of a young deer in distress; and until 
we topped the rise the animals gazed curiously. Then 
they started, making for the hills that lay behind us. 
But our line, skilfully disposed, rendered a wide cir- 
cuit on their part necessary. This speedily confused 
them. Though their fleet limbs might have saved 
them easily in a straight run, they scattered wildly, 
and ran hither and thither at lightning speed, swerv- 
ing at every approach in their half-blind career to a 
hunter, and screaming in nervous excitement. 

Each hunter singled out his prey; and then I saw 
why the girdle was worn by the hunters outside the 
mantle. Loosening the garment at the throat as he 
galloped, the wearer let it drop to the belt, thus leay- 
ing his arms free and unencumbered, while its ends 
flapped and fluttered like wings, still further adding 
to the terror of the timid animals under pursuit. 

Seeing that the hunt simply ran to and fro, and did 
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THROWING TILE 


and was only kept out of their eyes by a fillet of | 


guanaco skin. 


| and watched the curious scene. 


BOLAS. 


not get away from the valley, I reined in my horse 
The guanacos ran, 
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gripe as deep as if the man had been struck witha 

cowhide whip. Fully to appreciate the skill required 

| by this feat, it must be remembered that, had either 
of the balls struck the man’s head, it would have been 
certain death to him. 

Then a horse was turned loose without a rider, and 
| as he galloped a bolas with two balls was lightly 
| pitched around his neck so that the balls dangled in 
| front of his legs and hindered his speed. Then 
another set of balls were thrown around his hind 
legs. This method secures an animal without throw- 
ing it down. 

Before the introduction of the horse, the natives 
caught the guanacos by a method similar to that 
adopted by the North American Indians in pursuit of 
antelope. They approached as closely as possible, 
and, lying down, waved a flag or a bunch of feathers 
until the curiosity of the animals brought them within 
range of the bolas. 

When we reached the village, we found large fires 
lighted, and all preparations made for a feast. The 
dead animals were quickly skinned, slashed into 
pieces with a copper knife, and hung above the fires 
on pointed poles until just warmed through. The 
flesh was not given time to cook. It was devoured 
with voracity. It was interesting to note that these 
savages had no knowledge of any intoxicating drink, 
but used as a beverage a decoction of barberry juice 
mixed with water, and unfermented. 

But for my previous acquaintance with this people, 
I might easily have encountered trouble. They regard 
any one with suspicion who will not eat with them. 
As soon as the feasting began, I concealed near the 
place where I sat a piece of well-cooked meat, which 
I had ordered Katrilas to prepare on our arrival. 
Presently the old chief approached me with a handful 
of dirty, smoky, half-raw flesh. 

“This meat is very good; eat, white chief, eat,” he 
said. 

I took his meat. Pretending to move my position 
slightly, I substituted my hidden piece for the one he 
brought. The relish with which I ate my cooked 
portion evidently satisfied the old chieftain. © 

It was due to this knowledge that my trip in search 
of skins was so successful. We obtained stores that 
other traders had never seen, because, as the traders 
did not eat with a good-will, if indeed they ate at all, 
the natives felt that they could not trust them. 

I had with me a waterproof coat, of the kind 
known as a Mackintosh. The natives, seeing me wear 
it on rainy days, supposed that it was ‘“‘medicine” to 
procure fine weather, and would not come near me 
when I wore it. Even Katrilas had his doubts about 
it. 

When I left I solemnly invested the old chief with 
the Mackintosh, and I have no doubt that it was a 
treasured relic of the great white trader as long as a 
shred remained of it. WILY. P. Ponp. 
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MIDNIGHT. 


A hush lies o’er the sleeping town, 
Only the bell with solemn tone 
Telling the hours, as they glide 
Into the silent, great unknown. 
Detroit Com. Advertiser. —W. L. Scott. 
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For the Companion. 


THE COMICAL CHEWINK. 


One day when I chanced to drop into a bird store— 
for I can never pass one without going in—I saw a 
bird that was new to me, and strangely enough the 
owner could give it no name. “It was some common 
thing,” he said, ‘‘a boy brought it in, and though he 
didn’t care for it, he bought it to please the boy; he 
could put it in his window cage.” Then, disgusted to 
find that I had not come in to spend twenty-five dol- 
lars for a loud-singing mocking-bird to drive me crazy 
in a city house, or fifty dollars for a parrot who would 
shriek me wild in a week, the man walked off to the 
back of his den, and left ::e to look at the stranger 
as long as I liked. 

The bird was bright and attractive, and not at all 

| afraid of me, regarding me with nearly as much 
| curiosity as I regarded him. I longed to take him 


The elfish expression of their faces was increased | and after them rode the hunters, each grasping in his | home and get better acquainted with him. But my 
by the absence of eyebrows, and the bald brows over- | right hand the bolas, whose three balls, lying close | room was full. I had no place for another cage, and 


hung small, restless black eyes. The face was round, 
with projecting cheek bones, and the nose, narrow at 
the top, was full, broad and fleshy at the nostrils. 
The mouth was large and the lips coarse; but the 
face is not a bad one. 

The Indians’ dress consisted of a loin-band and 
large mantle of guanaco skin, with gaiters to protect 
the ankles from thorns. From the wearing of gaiters 
came the name Patagonia; the sailors of Magellan, 
ridiculing these conspicuous items of dress, named 
the natives Patagones, which means ‘duck feet.” 
The name adhered to the people and was afterward 
applied to their country. 

Tethered some distance from the toldos were a 
number of horses, something like mustangs, stand- 
ing about fifteen hands high, and very fleet and 
strong but not very symmetrical. Two of these 
animals had been provided for myself and Katrilas, 
and as soon as breakfast was over we galloped away 
with our guides, seated upon rude saddles made of 
wood and rawhide. 

We made directly for the open country. The only 
weapons carried were bolas, of which there are two 
kinds, one made with two balls, called somai, and one 
with three balls, called achico. The achico is gener- 
ally used. These weapons are made of stones, about 
twice the size of a base-ball, made round by rubbing, 
by the women of the tribes. Some are made of iron; 
and the most valuable of all are of copper, which, 
being smaller in proportion to their weight, offer less 
resistance to the air when thrown. About eighteen 
ounces is the customary weight. 

Each of these balls is laid in a circular piece of 
raw guanaco hide, which has holes around the edge. 
The pieces are fitted close to the ball by passing one 
end of the main thong through the holes, and draw- 
ing it tight. The thongs are nine feet long, and are 
made in two sections, which, while the hide is fresh, 
are twisted together so as to form a rope with two 
strands, the strength of which is very great. Two of 
these ropes are attached to each ball. In the three- 
ball bolas the six ropes are all joined together in a 


| neat splice which forms a handle. 


The bolas is to the Patagonian what the boomerang 





together, circled slowly round and round his head. 
Each horse, though feeling the fever of the chase, 
answered to a pressure of the knees, and the rider’s 
eyes were fixed upon the game. 

Nearer and nearer drew the fleet horse, and then 
the bolas made a swifter, shorter revolution, the grasp 
was released, and away sped the missile. 

Now and only now I saw the true value of this 
weapon. As it left the hand, the three balls, lying 
side by side, suddenly diverged under the action of 
centrifugal force, and, spreading out, the weapon ap- 
peared transformed into a rigid triangular frame, 
which turned over and over in its flight. 

Urged by the stalwart arm of the native, it flew 
straight to the mark, and, striking the guanaco on 
the shoulder, the impetus communicated to the balls 
coiled one thong in a suffocating twist round the 
animal’s neck, a second around both legs, and the 
third around the body, the ball striking the side with 
a heavy blow which broke two ribs. 

As if struck with a bullet, the animal dropped in 
its tracks. Quick as a flash, the hunter leaped from 
his horse. With a swift twist he loosed his bolas; 
then a slash of his knife killed the victim. All this 
was done in seemingly a single motion, and then, 
more quickly than it can be described, the Indian was 
on his horse again in pursuit of another guanaco. 

The scene was exciting in the extreme. In an 
almost incredibly short time fully two-thirds of the 
herd were killed. The others broke away and made 
for the hills. I was told that, if this had been a reg- 
ular hunt, a large number of dogs would have accom- 
panied the hunters, and would have been put in pur- 
suit of those llamas who broke past the mounted men. 
The dogs would have so hindered their flight that not 
one in twenty guanacos would escape. 

As we rode back, the natives began a sort of horse- 
play to show me what the bolas was capable of in 
skilful hands. One Indian rode at a hard gallop in 
front of us. Another, taking a bolas with only two 
balls attached, rode after him at full speed. When 
within distance he threw the bolas, and literally tied 
the man to the horse’s back so tightly that when the 
thongs were loosed there were welts left by the terrific 


| I had to leave him. 

The next June, on the Hoosac Mountains, I was 
| greatly delighted by an exquisite bird-song—a perfect 
| tremolo, like a peal of silver bells. After much 
search I found the singer—a chewink or towhee bunt- 
ing. All through nesting time I enjoyed his music. 
I found his nest, and saw madam his spouse, and 
their one solitary baby in its cradle in the grass. 

After I came back to the city, one day in looking 
| up birds to fill my bird-room for the winter, I went 
| into the same old bird-store. The moment my eyes 
| fell upon the stranger—still living in the big show 
| cage in the window—I knew it. It was a female 
chewink, in her modest dress of brown. Of course I 
could not hope to hear the tremolo that so stirred me 
on the mountain, but I could at least learn some 
chewink ways. I brought her home, gave her a fine 
| large wire room to herself, and shortened her name 
to “Winks.” 

The first morning a bird spends in my bird-room he 
is most interested in seeing the other birds at their 
bath. They seldom have a chance to bathe in a 
crowded store, and the splashing they hear always 
sets the poor little creatures nearly frantic. Winks 
was like the rest; no sooner did bathing begin than 
she came down to the floor of her cage, and looked 
out sharply as ii she said, “Can it be possible? are 
they really in the water?” 

In a moment she began to shake herself, and to run 
back and forth, trying to get out. Her wishes were 
as plain to me as if she asked in so many words 
to have a bath. I gave her a chance, and she took a 
good soaking, the first in a year, I suppose, poor 
thing! 

The next day she made up her mind that she pre- 
ferred to bathe in her water dish, which was about 
the size of a coffee-cup. It seemed absurd to bathe 
in a three-inch cup when there was a ten-inch bath- 
tub at her disposal; so I thought I would cure her of 
that notion by giving her something altogether too 
small for the purpose—a glass dish out of a small 
cage, about one inch in diameter and rather deep. 

That did not discourage her in the least; she seemed 
| rather to like it, and though the tub full of water was 
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right before her eyes, she insisted on using only | know for ven which eat worms. Taking one of | who have been most energetic in utilizing the | It is enpedeliy pnabanie to convey this nae 


the cup. Her way was very comical. She thrust | 
her head in, and then bent her wings and shook 
her feathers as if she had been into the water all | 
over. Sometimes she was so eager about it that 
she fairly threw herself off her feet, and her head 
would go in out of sight while her tail stood 
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HAT Ti Toe 


these unpleasant creatures in a pair of printer’ s | 
| tweezers that I keep for the purpose, and being 


resources of the country. 
The form of government is similar to that of the | 


| ledge i in informal talks and in the half-unconscious 


side instruction which often takes the deepest 


careful to pick out a lively one, I drop it on the | United States. The President, however, is elected | lodgment i in a boy’s or girl’s brain. 


floor of the bird’s cage. The main object in life 
with these wriggling things being to get out of | 


| by delegates from the Provinces, and holds his | 
office, by the law, for six years. President | 


This fact should not be lost sight of by our 
teachers in the school year now begun, nor in the 


sight, it starts instantly for a hiding-place. The | Celman has held office for four years, and his | normal instruction which is given to teachers 


° movement attracts the eye of | 
the hungry bird on the roof, 
and he is at once frantic to 
} seize and stop the escape of | 
| | his prey. In his eagerness | 
he forgets his fear of falling, 

TT i and is almost certain to 
clamber down the side of his | 
cage, and rush in after what 
he considers a choice morsel. | 
A comical performance of | 
the chewink was to fly about 
the cage as if she had gone 
mad. From perch to perch 
she went in a wild fashion, 
using wings as well as legs, 


| 








straight up, and her feet for 
an instant pawed the air wildly. 
A very droll figure she made 
of herself; but sit seemed to 
please her, for it,was a long 
time before she formed the 
habit of bathing outside. 

I said her tail stood up. 
the tail-coverts, or the short feathers that cover 
the top of that member, for tail she had none; 
she was moulting. Much of the expression of a 
bird depends upon the tail, but Winks managed 
to perk up those coverts in a manner as saucy as 
she did the long tail, when it came out. 

My bird -had some curious ways. In the first 
place she insisted on sitting on the floor. This 
did not surprise me, since the chewink is a ground 
bird, getting its food there and even making its 
absurd apology for a nest in a little hollow in the 
grass. 

She would bend her long legs and sit perfectly | 
flat on the gravel, an hour at atime. Sometimes 
she turned her face to the room, so that she 
could be amused by the panorama of bird-life 
about her; but at other times she hid her head in 
the back corner of the cage, probably to take a 
nap—though it looked as if she had turned her 
back upon a frivolous world, and the pranks of 
blue-jays and orioles, for serious meditation. 

This, too, was her chosen attitude for a sun 
bath; and I never saw a bird who could make 
herself so flat. It is no doubt the way these birds 
conceal themselves in the great out-of-doors; and 
in that attitude they must have been almost invis- 
ible on the grass-tufted, pebbly hillsides where I 
found them living. 

A queer freak of my chewink was her deter- 
mination to get her feet into her food. She had 
mocking-bird food mixed with grated carrot, 
which many birds toss about, daintily picking 
out only the bits they like. But Winks wanted 
to scratch hers, like an old hen; and scratch she 
did, too, in spite of all I could do. 

Her way was funny. It was to jump into the 
dish with both feet, give one vigorous scratch, 


and then spring out again, almost before one | 


could see what she did. 






and ended up standing on 
the middle perch, flap- 
ping her wings like a 
crowing cock, and crying, 
*“‘Chewink! chewink!” 
as loud as she could call. 
She never condescended 
to amuse herself. I think she was 
old, and had outlived the follies 
of her youth. She went on her 
way about the room, paying no 
attention to any one, and giving a 


i 


violent deposition cuts off two years of his term. | 
|The Argentine Senators are elected for nine | 
years, and the representatives for four. Curiously | 
| enough, the Vice-President, and not the President, | 
is the commander-in-chief of the Argentine Army. 
Since revolutions have been more rare in the | 
| Argentine Republic than in most South American | 
countries, and since the last one seemed to have 
been justly provoked, it is to be hoped that it will | 
now be able to proceed on its career undisturbed | 
by further commotions; that its finances will be 
restored to a sound basis; and that the republican 
constitution may be preserved. 





| 


EE ——— 


For the Companion. 
SONG. 


There’s a nest in the orchard grasses, 
And the sweet south wind, as he passes, 
Whispers soft and low, 

low, wind, blow ! 
Summer will fly and birds will go. 


There’s a song amid the orchard trees, 
That is heard o’er the hum of the murmuring bees. 
And the soft south wind as he passes 
Scarce moves the pape of the waving grasses, 
Sing, fledglings, s! ing! 
Summer will fly and birds take wing. 
JENNIE JARVIS. 
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saucy toss of her tail—after it | 
came out—that seemed to warn 
all whom it might concern not to 


among my birds, the chewink was 
the first to go her way in the 


well to-day. Oxtve THORNE MILLER. 


—- +e, 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME. 


The birds are heralds of his comme 
And like a never-ending rhym 
The road-side blooms in his r~ hon 
Who bides his time. 
—Selected. 


—___—_+o+—____—_ 





THE ARGENTINE REVOLUTION. 


A year has not yet passed since the principal 
| country of South America—the Empire of Brazil— 
underwent the ordeal of a revolution, by which | 
the Emperor was expelled, the Empire was abol- 
ished, and a Republic was erected in its place. 

And now, within the past two months, two 
more revolutions have shaken the order of 
Spanish-American republics to the south of us. 


murdered, probably, to make way for another, 


Salvador and the neighbor State of Guatemala. 

But a yet more important revolution was that 
which broke out on Saturday, July 26th, in the 
Argentine Republic, which occupies the larger 
part of the southern portion of South America, 
and, next to Brazil, is the largest and most 
powerful South American State. 

Of this republic Buenos Ayres is the capital; 
and it was there that a portion of the regular 
troops, ‘assisted by the fleet, revolted against the 
government. The conflict was a desperate one, 
lasting several days. Its result was the loss of a 
thousand lives, the destruction of many public 
buildings, and the flight of the President and 
many high officials. 





| travagance of President Celman and his advisers. 


In the little State of Salvador, one President was | 


and this was followed by a brief war between | 


The cause of the revolt was the financial ex- | 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 





The development of the virtue of love of coun- 
try, which is symbolized by the raising of so 


meddle with her. | many new and beautiful flags over school-houses, 
At any rate no one did interfere ; | should not end, by any means, with the hanging 
and when the spring fever set in | 


out of these banners. Unless there is, in the 
| teaching of the schools, a distinct and intelligent 
|eare to ground the pupils in the true love of 


I sheuld have said | world out-of-doors, where I hope she is alive and | | country which comes with intelligent knowledge 


| | of it, and to inspire the young with something of 
| the air, the light, the life and beauty of the land, 
| the flags may as well be left to flutter into shreds. 
| Genuine love of our country cannot be founded 
| upon words alone, nor upon the mere recitation 
| of deeds of heroism and past public services. To 
be the true spirit which has always animated 
great peoples, our American patriotism must 
have a special tie to the soil—a feeling which 
allies itself to the trees, the flowers, the birds, the 
prairies, their soil and story and their manifold 
| productions and colorings, the hills, the wild 
| creatures of the woods and fields, and everything 
| that is distinctively American. 

Acquaintance with the episodes of our history 
and a knowledge of our constitution and laws 
are a highly important part of the education of an 
American citizen. But his equipment should not 
end with them. They represent the intellectual 

| part of one’s patriotism; the Aecart of it is 
| nourished from its romance, its natural fea- 
tures, its soil and its products, the animals, the 
atmosphere, the skies—all things which make the 
| earliest and most lasting impression upon the 
individual, and through which every sentiment is 
typified to him. 

If we take the writings of a great patriotic 
poet, like Mr. Whittier, we find that these natural 
things are well known to him, and their shaping 
influence upon character appreciated. 

In Mr. Whittier’s poems there is a constant 
reference of sentiments and ideas to the soil and 
the aspects of nature. He makes no mistake 
| about the flowers and trees which he weaves into 

his songs, nor about the birds which warble 
| through them. There is abundance of native 
| light and color. 

But the ignorance of these things among many 

Americans is striking. Not long since there went 





This trick, too, I tried to cure, but the bird had The financial condition of the country had thereby | the rounds of a portion of the press of this coun- 
a way of doing as she liked. She laughed me to | become desperate. Gold had arisen to two hun- | try an extract which told ‘‘what birds sing earliest 


scorn—so to speak. 


I took away her broad dish | dred and twenty per cent. premium. The cost of | in the morning.” 


It was stated that the skylark 


and put her food in a small after-dinner coffee- | living had enormously increased. The country | sang at about such an hour, the chaffinch at 


cup, not much wider than her foot was long. 
Even into this the naughty Winks would jump, | 


groaned beneath the burden of an enormous debt. | | 


The confusion caused by the virtual success of 


another hour, the tomtit at another, and so on 
| through a somewhat long list. 


give one wild flirt with her feet, and then out, and | the revolt was, however, soon followed by a resto- Now every bird in this list was an European 
she would not eat till she had done it. I never| ration of order. The President, Doctor Celman, bird, and not one of them could be heard in this 


could cure her. 
It was not because she was dull about learning. 


She was very bright about other things; for in- | 


stance, about learning to use a ladder. 


| after some reluctance, was compelled to resign his 
office. The Chambers promptly met in extra 
session. Doctor Pellegrini, the Vice-President, 


One day | was chosen President, and at once assumed the 
when I was out something happened—I don’t | duties of that post. 


A new Cabinet was formed, 


know what—but on my return I found in her cage | and the republic was restored to something like 


twelve wing-feathers. 
self against the cage or deliberately pulled them | 
out. 


She had either beaten her- | order and tranquillity. 


This revolution in the Argentine Republic, and 
| its results, are matters of no small importance to 


The result was seen the next morning—she | the rest of the world. Several European nations 


could not fly. 
tour of the room she came plump to the floor. 


When she started out on her usual | are heavily its creditors, and are anxious to recover 


or secure the loans they have made. The bad 


I brought at once, and put up to the door of her | management of the late government threatened 
cage, a light ladder which I keep for the use of | to involve the republic in bankruptcy ; the change, 
disabled birds. The moment she saw it she hopped | therefore, has been welcomed by its foreign cred- 
up, round after round, in an experimenting sort | itors. 


of way, to see where they led, until she reached | 


Besides, the Argentine Republic is important to 


her doorway. Contrary to my intention at this | | the world as a great, prosperous, rapidly growing 


point, she did not go in, but hopped to the top of | country. 


| It is composed of fourteen Provinces, 


her open door, and then scrambled to the roof of | which were once independent countries, and of 


the cage. There she was as badly off as before; 


for no bird that is disabled will try to fly down-| sources are rich and various. 


ward. 


| nine Territories. Its agricultural and mineral re- | 
The immigration 


from Europe into it is larger than enters any other 


I waited till she grew hungry and uneasy, and country, the United States excepted. 


yet she would not venture to hop down the short 


distance. 


The foreign population comprises, at least, one- 


It is the Europeans | 


| country save in a cage or an aviary. 
| 


Yet this 
extract, which came from an English periodical, 
was given in good faith by many American jour- 
nals as a statement of the order in which Ameri- 
can birds begin their singing in the morning. 

Many Americans, in their natural love for trees, 
plant, sometimes in ignorance of their foreign 
origin, trees which will not thrive or reach their 
full beauty in our soil, passing by native trees and 
shrubs of superior beauty, vigor and significance. 
For there is significance in natural things as well 
as in facts and figures, and more healthy senti- 
ment in the natural sciences than some people 
suppose. 

The enormous immigration which is pouring 
into our country, and which consists in much 
| larger proportion than ever before of peoples very 
| unlike our own population in character, habits 





American life and nature as possible. 
| It is not practicable, in our elementary schools, 


| to give thorough instruction in geology, botany | 
but it is practicable to impart to | 
Then I made use of the meal-worm| seventh of the whole; while seventy per cent. of the pupils a certain amount of accurate founda- 
argument. It is the most potent ‘‘persuader’’ I | the immigrants are Italians. 


and ornithology ; 


tion knowledge of the natural things about them. 


| themselves. 
+r 


TRIFLES? 


John Wright was the son of a day-laborer, a man 
of dissipated life and coarse habits. John had no 
home teaching, no family traditions, no associations 
to lift him upward. But he had talent, great vigor of 
mind and body, and much ambition. He began as a 
newsboy, worked his way through school and into 
college. 

In his Freshman year he wrote to a friend, “I can 
conquer any difficulty before me as a scholar. I am 
not afraid of mathematics or of languages dead or 
living, but to enter a room with a well-bred woman 
in it makes me tremble. I cannot eat a meal, I can- 
not meet an acquaintance in the street without com- 
mitting what people call a breach of good manners. 

“The thousand and one trifling rules of etiquette 
terrify me. I am resolved to disregard them. I will 
not be a slave to a code laid down by other men. I 
will be a scholar and an honest man, and brush aside 
these cobweb lines which hamper me.” 

John carried out his resolution. He was a moral 
man, earnest in his purpose to live a pure and honor- 
able life; he stood at the head of his class in college. 
But while the other men in the class were invited 
into the homes of the professors, and made friend- 
ships with educated men and gentlewomen which 
helped them throughout life, he was neglected. 

“He may be a good Christian,” said the wife of the 
President, “but I will not ask to my table a man who 
puts his knife into the butter, and who keeps his hat 
on when I am speaking to him.” 

“I do not wish to know a woman who judges me 
by such trifles,”’ said Wright, when this speech was 
repeated to him. 

But the neglect hurt him. 

When he left college, too, and entered a profes- 
sional life, he found that these “‘trifles” drove friends 
away from him wherever he went. His ability brought 
him clients, but his rudeness and coarse manners 
made him a subject of their contempt and ridicule. 

He removed to a town in the far West hoping to 
leave prejudice behind him, but his new acquaintances 
pronounced him vulgar after five minutes’ intercourse, 
and never offered to bring him to their homes or in- 
troduce him to their families. 

Shut out from the society of women of the better 
class, he was forced to choose an uneducated wife. 
His children are as rude and ungentle as himself. 

“T should have taken rank,” he said once, bitterly, 
“with gentlemen. But they judged me by my coat 
of manners, and mistook me for a footman.” 

If a gentleman voluntarily wears the livery of a 
footman, he should not complain if he is mistaken 
for one. Too many boys confident of their own high 
purpose in life, despise as petty the observances of 
good breeding. They forget that these observances 
are the language, the signs which gently bred people 
in all nations have devised to express their good pur- 
pose in life. They are the essence of common sense 
and kindly feeling. 

A man cannot quote Greek or declaim poetry at a 
hotel table to establish his claim to education or 
refinement. But he can do it by his quiet voice, by 
his unobtrusive and simple bearing. 

He cannot announce to a car full of people the 
kindly sympathy toward all mankind, which swells 
his heart to bursting. But the smile with which he 
leaves his seat for an old black woman will express 
it without a word. 

A gilt button on acap is not a small matter if it 
shows the difference between a boor and a nobleman. 


SELF-MADE, 


About twenty years ago, a professor of geology in 
a Northern college, while travelling through the 
Southern mountains, stopped over night in a rude 
cabin belonging to one of the mountaineers. 

In the garret where he slept he found a roughly 
made cabinet in which was a collection of minerals 
and semi-precious stones, garnet, corundum and 
amethyst, arranged with no scientific knowledge, but 
with a remarkably keen sense of their differences of 
color, hardness and shape. 

He found in the morning that the collection was 
made by a ragged, barefoot boy of fourteen years, 
the son of the hunter. 

The professor thought it was a pity that the lad’s 
strong inclination for research into the secrets of 
nature and exceptionally keen powers of observation 
should not be developed. But the difficulties in the 
way were many, and the learned man, after a few 
words of encouragement to the lad, went his way. 

Two years later he returned. The boy by the sale 
of peltry and ginseng had earned enough money to 
support himself while he went to a public school in 
a neighboring town, where he had worked day and 
night to make up for lost time. 

The study of mineralogy continued to be an absorb- 
ing passion with him. Enough of it was taught in 
the school to show him what books he needed. He 
sent for the English authorities on the subject and 
studied German and French that he might under- 
stand text-books in those languages. In the mean- 





| and traditions, makes it desirable and even neces- | 
| sary to instil into the rising generation of these | 
people as much of the knowledge and feeling of 


while he studied unweariedly rocks and spars and 
| gems in the mountains around him. 

Again the professor left him, wishing the boy well, 
but doing nothing. 

The boy in the course of his out-door studies soon 
made some observations of which he found no record 
| in any text-book. He communicated them by letter 
to some scientific Americans. A correspondence 
followed. It was discovered that he possessed an 
unparalleled keenness in detecting minute differences 
in gems; a capacity not only of sight but of intui- 
tion. He became known to English and German 
| mineralogists. 

A scientific friend obtained him a position with 
one of the great importers of jewels in New York, 
which supported him while he pursued his studies. 
| During the last great exhibition at Paris the New 
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York professor went to a conference of eminent min- 
eralogists, where he was introduced to a man whose 
knowledge of gems and power of detecting false and 
imperfect stones was considered to be unrivalled in 
Europe. He recognized his acquaintance of the 
Carolina mountains! 

With a slight alteration of place and date the story 
is a true one. The fact worthy of attention is that 
this boy found his way to success unaided. 

The chief triumph of civilization in the present day 
is that any man endowed with a peculiar talent or 
dominating preference for a special pursuit can find 
opportunity and place for its exercise. Seventy-five 
years ago a boy with the characteristics of this moun- 
taineer would probably have sold peltry to the end of 
his days. 

The American boy now is heir to a heritage which 
even crown-princes lacked a century ago; the chance 
for the full development of his individual talent. 

But if he does not use his inheritance—what advan- 
tage over other men has an heir? 


—__~+or— 


WHAT A DINNER COST. 


Towns, as well as individuals, have their idiosyn- 
cracies, their characters and their histories, often so 
dramatic and peculiar to themselves that they might 
be called personal. 

There is a quiet little suburb of Philadelphia, which 
once narrowly missed the highest distinction which 
any American town could achieve. It was the village 
of Germantown, a hamlet settled by weavers and 
other laborers from Prussia, in the time of William 
Penn. It was then as it is now, a quiet collection of 
gray stone dwellings surrounded by forest trees and 
straggling for the most part along one hilly street. 

When Philadelphia was the national capital, an 
attack of the “plague,” as the yellow fever was 
called, drove the officers of government out of the 
town to this healthy village. It is said that Wash- 
ington became attached to it, and when Congress 
took up the question of the future permanent seat of 
the government, that he strongly urged its claims. 

When the matter was voted on the Northern and 
Eastern States with Delaware voted solidly for Ger- 
mantown, while the Southern States opposed it. 

Mr. Madison brought forward as an argument 
against it, that “land in Germantown commanded 
the enormous price of two hundred dollars per acre,” 
and urged that the question should be delayed until 
next term, that the “eye of America should be 
allowed to contemplate this town before it becatne 
the fixed abode of the nation.” 

In spite of this protest, however, the bill passed 
the Senate, ayes ten, nays seven. It was then taken 
to the House and after a fierce debate passed there, 
ayes thirty-one, nays twenty-four, with an amend- 
ment, which carried the bill back to the Senate. 

It is stated that the member in charge of the bill 
in the Senate was invited to a dinner-party, where he 
hoped to meet a foreign nobleman. The Senate had 
but twenty-four hours of life before adjournment. 
Six of these he gave to his dinner. His chance was 
lost, when he returned to his seat, and with it Ger- 
mantown lost forever her chance of the first rank 
among the cities of the world. 

At the next session the capital was fixed on the 
banks of the Potomac, the location of the ‘federal 
district” being left to Washington’s decision. 


———-_$§@>——$————— 


LIGHTNING FLASHES. 


Instantaneous photography has corrected many 
false notions which were once held in regard to rapid 
movements. The eye was deceived by the impression 
made upon it. Many readers are aware that the 
movements of a horse’s feet and legs in running and 
jumping were not understood by artists until the 
exact postures were caught by the camera. 

No object has caused more discussion on the ques- 
tion whether or not we can trust the evidence of 
our senses, than the flash of lightning. In almost 
every instance and to almost every eye, the bolt seems 
to descend by a zigzag course. Artists always repre- 
sent the flash under the form of a broken line. The 
ancient Greek artists showed the thunderbolt of Jove 
as furnished with points the shafts of which were 
zigzag lines. This proves that the human eye has 
given the same testimony in regard to the matter for 
thousands of years. 

Now that instantaneous photography shows us that 
the discharge from the clouds, like that from one 
side to the other of a Leyden jar, is in nearly a 
straight line, the problem is to account for the appear- 
ince which this line presents. One of the most 
plausible explanations yet given is by a recent con- 
tributor to Nature. 

The theory of this writer is that the common 
“streaming” flash, for exagnple, is seen by us pro- 
jected upon rolling masses of cumulus clouds form- 
ing a background against which the lightning is seen. 
As most thunder-storms are made up of such clouds, 
a background of that sort is not often wanting. 

To test the theory, and to see if the eye is capable 
of correcting its own blunders, we should watch a 
flash from its startto the ground. Usually the clouds 
are piled in loose fleeces above, and there the flash 
should appear zigzagged, while in its lower course, 
against a background of rain, it should appear 
crinkled. If only it could be seen against a clear 
sky, its real path would at once be discovered. 


——__+e, 


FLOGGING AND LITERATURE. 


Toward the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the literary standard of the French Academy fell to | 
alow level. According to a critic in The Nineteenth 
Century, a poetaster, Moncrif by name, more famous | 
for his dancing and singing, than for his verse, was 
recommended for election, though the only work he 
had produced was a mock history of cats. 

His reception was marked by an incident which 
might seem more appropriate to an assembly of 
undergraduates than to that of the intellectual lumi- 
naries of France. While he was delivering his 
reception speech, some wag liberated a cat in the 
hall, which naturally began to miaow with terror, at 
which the audience burst into loud laughter and 
miaowed in unison. 


Horse-whipping appears to have been the method 


specially chosen, even by princes and noblemen, to 
remind men of letters of their social inequality. On 
meeting Dancourt, a poet and actor, at supper, the 
Comte de Livry warned him: 

“Beware, my dear sir; if you show more wit than 
I do before the end of this repast, I shall give you a 
hundred strokes with my cane.” 

When Rousseau said that men of letters should 
take vows of poverty, liberty and truth, the govern- 
ment was so incensed against him that the king 
exclaimed that he would do well to have Rousseau 
sent to Bicétre. 


“It would serve him right,” added the Comte de 
Clermont, “‘if he received a good thrashing.” 


———+o-—___— 


GOVERNMENTS. 


A loyal little English boy writes the following 
essay on “Governments.” Like some other writers 
who succeed in being interesting and amusing he 
stops while one still wishes him to go on. No doubt 
he has decided opinions about the United States and 
the “lot of others,” which are superior to Persia, that 
“‘Desspot”’-ridden country which he severely places at 
the end in his summing up of the subject. 


“It may surprise your fathers and mothers to learn 
that we read in our books there are many kinds of 
Governments. Five or six I can count. In Persia 
the people call the Shah a Desspot. And your fathers 
and mothers will say he deserves it. Why, if a esse 
does anything wrong as =) Ave lease —— _ Desspo 
has only to say, ‘Cut his h off.’ d the sakes 
does it. But when this man whe thinks he isa king 
comes to England, he can’t do it. My mother remem- 
bers him once coming, and she says he had to behave 
hisself whether he liked it or not. 

‘In France, they have not nowaking. Only a man 
as they choose for a Government, called a Prezident. 

“In our reading-books it tells you alot about the 
country, only I can never think of it. The men are 
too fond of overnments, and they have had more of 
them on any other country nearly. Napolien was 
one, but there were lots of others. The Government 
this year isa Prezident. These Prezidents have got 
queer names, but they are not kings nor Desspots. 

“Our country has a Queen who can’t do anything 
but what she ought to. She has been at the Govern- 
ment for nearly fifty years, and still she looks nice. 
No gentleman can get into the House of Commons 
unless they know as he can make laws. But the 
Queen has to look them over and see if they are 
made right. 

“These Commons are called Conservatives and 
Liberals, and they w and hinder one another as 
much as they can. ey sometimes have sides, and 
then you can see it on the — and you can ‘hear 
oe and your fathers a-talking and quarriling about 


——~o—__—_. 


PHANTOMNATION, 





An amusing illustration of the mechanical way in 


| which words are sometimes made is furnished by the 


word phantomnation, which appears in Webster, 


| Worcester, the Imperial, and Cassell’s Encyclopedic 


Dictionary. 
Webster solemnly defines it thus: ‘“Phantomna- 
tion, n.—Ap illusion. 


—T as of a phantom: 
[Obsolete and rare.]|—Pope 

Worcester says simply : Pe Iusion. —Po 

The Imperial and Cassell’s repeat this sit of lexi- 
cographic wisdom, but the latter omitted the refer- 
ence to Pope, apparently suspecting that something 
is the matter somewhere. 

Now: the source of this word is a book entitled 
“Philology of the English Language,” published in 
1820 by Richard Paul Jodrell, as a sort of supple- 
ment to Johnson’s Dictionary. Jodrell had a curious 
by of writing mere as single words, without even 

yphen to indicate their composite character. 
Thus, city solicitor became citysolicitor; home ac- 
quaintance homeacquaintance, and so on. He re- 
marks in his preface that it ‘“‘was necessary to enact 
laws for myself,” and he appears to have done so 
with great vigor. 

Of course he followed his “law” when he tran- 
scribed the following passage from Pope: 


“These solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom nations of the d 


Opyssey, : x., 627.” 


Phantom nations became phantomnations, and the 
“great standards of the English language” were en- 
riched with a “‘new word.” 


—__~++o>—__——_ 


MEASURING CAR-SPEED. 


Doctor Johnson used to count the palings in the 
fence as he walked, and an old physician whom we 
knew often found himself counting the revolutions 
of his off gig-wheel. There is an oddity in such 
amusement, but it may be preferable to mere ‘“‘whis- 
tling for want of thought.” H.G. Prout in Scribner's 
has a suggestion somewhat in the same line. 


We cannot tell from the railway time-table how 
fast we travel. The schedule times do not indicate 
the delays that must be made up by spurts between 
stations. 

The traveller who is curious to know just how fast 
he is going, and likes the stimulus of thinking that he 
is in a little danger, may find amusement in takin 
the time between mile posts, and when these are no 
to be seen he can often get the speed very accurately 
by Bomgeeren | the rails passed in a given time. 

This may be done by listening at open window or 
door. The regular clicks of the wheels over the rail 
joints can usually soon be singled out from the other 
noises, and counted. The number of rail lengths 
passed in twenty seconds is almost exactly the number 
of miles run in an hour. 


~~ 
os 





FORGETTING THEIR LOSS, 


It is not unusual for people who have lost the use 
of a sense or of a member to talk, more or less uncon- 
sciously, as if they still possessed it. Not long agoa 
gentleman in the West, who has been totally blind 
for many years, but who manages to travel about 
notwithstanding his affliction, wrote to a friend in 
New York: 


“T am going to New York this summer to see how 





ja world wags, and I hope to see you while I am 
| there.’ 
| This is pathetic. More amusing, perhaps, was an 
| incident of a like kind which happened during a tour 
through the provinces which the French President, 
M. Carnot, recently made. At one place where an 
address was to be delivered to the President, the duty 
of pronouncing it was committed to a maimed vet- 
eran, both of whose arms had been amputated. 

Just before the hour for the ceremony had arrived, 
a local functionary said to the veteran: 

“Are you sure you know your speech?” 

“Know it!” he exclaimed, confidently, “why, I’ve 
| got it right at my fingers’ ends!” 


—_—~@>— 


A SMALL boy who was shown a drop of water 
through a microscope, said that he knew now what 








made the singing in the tea-kettle. 


“Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found | 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving | 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 

—_——_—_— 

America again takes the lead. “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





There lived together in the Vosges a brother and | prevented the waking Indian from hearing his move- 
sister named Nicole, small peasant proprietors of | ments. 
middle age. One night, as Pierre Nicole was sitting His position was not an enviable one; the heat had 
at home with his sister Antoinette, a poor cripple | penetrated the log, and he was in danger of being 
knocked at the door soliciting a night’s lodging. It | roasted alive. 


| touched some of the men present. There were | 
| no more oaths after he had spoken of his Friend, | 
and even the half-drunken boy was less obtrusive | 
in his garrulousness. 














SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 18. surrendered to the English, 1759. 
Fr. 19. President Garfield died, 1881. 


Sa. 20. Treaty of Ryswick signed, 1697. [lished, 1522. 
Su. 21. Luther's Translation of the New Testament pub- 
Mo. 22. Emancipation Proclamation issued, 1862. 

Tu. 23. Americans began the Siege of Savannah, 1779. 
We. 24. General Taylor captured Monterey, 1846. 








For the Companion. 


ON THE SONGO. 
Sweet Songo’s charms by ts have been sung, 
Who stand, now, on the ks of heavenly streams, 
But scarcely fairer those celestial shores, 
Than Songo’s splendors, shrined in pictured dreams. 


See the bright river winding in and out, 
Watch the red maples and the browning elms, 
The crimson sumach and the willows 
Its woods are crowned with livin 
Beneath, the leaves that heap the u 
Take on the hues and shapes of India’s shells. 
In the rich depths below, tree nods to tree, 


bh its 
Tho 


ining sand 


tells, 

bh these uprear their branches to the sky; 
And those, to answering skies and shades and dells. 
Now fairy-like, the doubling river turns 

To where a cottage stands—the yellow corn 
Grows to the water’s edge ; old apple-trees 

With crooked elbows, their gray branches shorn 
umn fruitage, guard the prosey well, 
eat a tiny bend, a potatoe L * 

, a8 move our lagging whee! 

While deifts of web-like alge, all ome, 
Gleam like spun gold, and shaft-like shadows seem 
Sea-caves, like those of which old poets wrote. 


Blue dreamy So. ! witching, winding stream ! 


tinting born of flowers and dew, 
wels which no mortal hand 
h they thread Le through, 
h the charms of - shores, 
re 


Mary A. DENISON. 


——_+or——_—_——_- 
For the Companion. 
FARMER AND MINISTER. 


It was an accommodation train that ran through 
the peach country of Delaware. There were no 
women in the car. The dozen men and boys 
talked together of the business outlook, the crops 
and politics. One lad with dull eyes and swollen 
face got out at almost every station for a drink ; 
two or three of the men were loudly profane. 

Among the men was a young clergyman who 
watched his companions anxiously. He knew 
that he ought to speak, to bring higher thoughts 
into their minds: But how? He could not find 
courage to reprove these strangers. They did not 
know that he was a clergyman. They would 
laugh if he talked of the church or moral obliga- 
tions. He almost wished that the ministers of 
his denomination wore a distinctive dress, and 
could thus be known of all men as servants of a 
Divine Master. Courtesy would then have silenced 
these blasphemers. 

The train stopped at a little station, and a bluff, 
hearty-looking farmer in his working clothes 
came on board with a basket of vegetables. 
Something in his keen, friendly glance made his 
face very attractive. One of the farmers, a peev- 
ish, sickly old man, proved to be an old friend 
whom the new-comer had not seen for six years. 
They sat down together to talk of their children, 
their friends and the peach crop. The other men 
listened, interested and amused. No one could 
hear the stranger’s voice and hearty laugh, and 





not feel his strength and simplicity and kindness. 

**Yes,"’ said the old man, irritably, summing | 
up his grievances, ‘I’ve had a mighty big lot of | 
troubles to carry, John!” 

*“] know,” said John, pityingly, “I know!” | 
Then he added, with a grave, tender voice, but loud | 
enough to be heard by all around, ‘I reckon we 
all have worries enough to pull us down in this | 





world, if it wasn’t for the hope given us by our | h 


Friend who has gone on before.” 

“Who is that?’ sharply asked the boy who 
had been drinking. 

“Why, my dear boy, don’t you know? Jesus 
is the one Friend above all others,’ said the 
farmer, simply. 

There was a significant silence.in the car. 
Some of the men presently began to talk of the 
trees and soil by the roadside, and the farmer 
joined them. They saw that he was a practical, 
intelligent man, who understood his own business. 
At the next station he took up his basket. 

‘Well, good-morning, gentlemen,” he said, 
nodding and smiling. 

The old man said, ‘“‘Good-by, John. 
never see you agen. I’m goin’ down hill pretty 
fast. But I’m glad we met, and’’—his voice | 
sinking—“I’m glad you spoke of—Jesus.”’ | 

As John went out of the car he was followed 
by friendly smiles and good-bys. The men 
remained silent after he was gone. 

The young clergyman at the back of the car | 
was both startled and puzzled. Never before had 
he heard that holy Name mentioned in such a| 
place, except in an oath. Yet if we all really | 
believed in the one Friend ‘gone before,”’ how | 
natural it would be to speak of Him! 

The farmer’s simple reverence had evidently | 





I may 





—e>—___—_——_- 
CORK-TREES. 


Few trees are more worthless than the cork oak as 
it stands, untouched by man. The wood is heavy 
and coarse-grained; it shrinks and warps in season- 
ing, and decays rapidly when exposed to the air. Its 
bark is rough and woody, and useful only for tanning 
purposes. Treated by the hand of man, however, 
the tree produces a bark which supplies the world 
with stoppers for its bottles, and is, in the aggregate, 
immensely valuable. Garden and Forest gives an 
interesting account of the tree. 


The cork oak is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, and grows in the mountains of Northern 
Africa, in Southern France, in Spain and in Sicily. 
Its height is seldom more than twenty-five or thirty 
feet. Though its natural or ‘virgin bark,” as it is 
called, is useless, for the reasons just indicated, the 
removal of the natural bark causes the development 
of another growth of much finer quality. 

This new and firm bark is removed every eight or 
ten years, and the quality of the cork improves with 
each successive stripping. Trees live and thrive 
under this treatment more than a hundred years. 

The bark is stripped during July and August. Two 
cuts are made around the stem, the first above the 
ground and the second directly under the forking of 
the main branches. These crosswise cuts are then 
connected with three or four lengthwise cuts up and 
down the tree, which thus divide the bark of the 
whole trunk into as many long sections. 

The outer coating of the bark is removed with the 
aid of the wedge-shaped handle of the tool used in 
making the cuts; but care is taken not to remove or 
injure the inner bark, as this would kill the tree. 

As soon as the outer surface is removed, it is 
stripped and cleared, and the pieces are heated 
slightly and pressed under stones on a flat surface. 


The heating chars the surface and closes the pores, 


giving to the bark what is known as “nerve.” It is 
now “cork,” and ready to be made into ey oe 
Cork oaks have been transplanted to California, 


where their raising promises to become an important 
industry. They produce there a cork of excellent 
quality. At present, however, practically all the 
cork used in America is imported from the Old World, 
where there are about three and a half million acres 
of cork-oak forests producing profitable crops. 

It was not until the end of the seventeenth century 
that bottles were stopped with corks, though it seems 
that the value of the tree for this purpose was known 


to the Romans. Horace, in one of his odes, speak- 
ing of a festival, says: 
Se ee oe + 
Corticem astri pice dimovebit 
Amphoree . foe 


Which means: ‘‘This day shall 
fastened with pitch from that jar.’ 
There are other references in the classic writers to 
the stopping of hore, or “bottles,” with cork, 
though the descriptions, like the passage just quoted, 
seem to indicate that the stopper was surrounded 
with pitch, and could not be used a second time. 


, remove the cork 








WORTHY TO STAND BY. 


“When Stonewall Jackson turned the right of the 
Union Army at Chancellorsville,” says John L 
Collins, in “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” 
‘the plank road and the woods that bordered it 
presented a scene of terror and confusion such as I 
had never seen before. Men and animals were dash- 
ing against one another in wild dismay before the 
line of fire that from three sides came crackling and 
crashing afterthem.”” Mr. Collins attempted to catch 
one of the runaway horses or mules, but soon gave up 
the undertaking as hopeless, and tried to save himself 
on foot. As he turned into the plank road he found 
himself among men who, like himself, seemed to 
have little idea where they were going. 


In the very height of the flight, he says, ‘‘We came 
upon General Howard, who seemed to be the only 
man in his own command who was not running at 
that moment. He was in the middle of the road and 
mounted, his maimed arm embracing a stand of 
colors that some regiment had deserted, while with 
his sound arm he was gesticulating to the men to 
make a stand by their flag. 

“With bared head he was pleading with his sol- 
om, literally weeping as he entreated the unheeding 
throng. " 

“Under different circumstances I should have con- 
sidered it my duty to follow and find my own com- 
mand, and report for duty with it. But I could not 
f° past the general. Maimed in his person and sub- 
ime in his ——~y he seemed worthy to stand by 
and out of pure compliment to his appearance I 
hooked up my sabre, and fell into the little line that 
gathered about him. 

“As the front became clear we fired a few shots at 
the advance line of the Confederates, but a fresh 
mass of fugitives in blue soon filled the road, and we 
had to stop firing. 

“The general now ordered us to cover the whole 
line of retreat so as to let none pass; and the officers, 
inspired by his devotion, ran in front of their men, 
drew their swords, and attempted to stop them. But 
the seething, surging sea of humanity broke over the 
feeble barrier, and General Howard and his officers 
were carried away with the tide.” 

Mr. Collins started again upon his race for life, and 
ad not gone far before he saw lines that he knew 
were not retreating. His “heart took a bound” as he 
saw the flags flying, and battery after battery gallop- 
ing into position. He hastened that way, and just 
beyond the line of battle found his own regiment 
drawn up for a charge. 

“A horse, that had followed the company riderless 
from the last charge, was given to me, and my con- 
fidence and self-respect came back as I mounted him. 
I was no longer a fugitive, but a soldier.”’ 





+ 
or 


REWARDS OF VIRTUE. 


In gay Paris there are true hearts and heroic lives, 
and homes made sacred by love, just as here in our 
own land. In one of the homes there has lately been 
awarded a prize. It was given to the “Little Mother,” 
a young washerwoman of thirteen, says The Church- 
man, named Amanda Meunier. 


Her mother is a confirmed invalid, and her father, 
who was once a locksmith, is now employed by the 
city of Paris as a street-sweeper. Frequently his 
health also breaks down; and it was under these 
circumstances that Amanda, who is the eldest of four 
— began to earn the family living at the wash- 


tub. 

The neighbors marvelled how she got through all 
her work; they pitied the slight, childish figure when 
they saw her carrying on her back enormous bundles 
of clothes to the municipal wash-house, where she 
washed them. So the matter got talked about, and 
the French Academy has just given the “Little 
Mother” one of its prizes of one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

Another like prize, out of eighty-seven awarded by 
the Academy for kind and humane actions, was given 
after examination into the following case, 


was granted and in the morning Pierre said to | 

Antoinette, “‘Let us keep him.” | 
They did so; and one consequence was that other | 

aged and infirm people came in like , an 


Before a log was burned 
through in several places, and the wretched prisoner, 
nearly stifled with smoke and steam, looked forward 
with horror to the time when the redskins should 
: 





were welcomed with the same simple bounty. Now 
the house is full, and the small farm’s revenues are 
spent upon these grateful pensioners. 


a 


For the Companion. 


HOME-COMING. 


Back after journeying leagues of guileful sea, 
Back from long tarriance among climes remote. 


I did not guess what heats of amity 
Lay hidden among the hearts of these 4 Stents. 
A 


al me a transient kin 
With those I love and those I had dreamed till now 
Not half so rich in love’s warm loyalties; 
While clear through every greeting, equable 
As breezes thro a grove of sister trees, 
One bland fami human impulse floats ! 
Different indeed the welcome, had I fared 
Back from that vaporous voyage we all must make 
Sooner or later to the Unknowable! 
How then the faces leaned toward mine would flash 
With query, amazement, awe ! How Faith would clutch 
My hand victoriously ! How Science, then, 
Eager for larger lore, would clasp my knees! 
And ah, how chill Negation’s eyes of ice 
Would blaze upon me their supreme surprise ! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—~+<or—______—__ 


“HAD TO HARROW.” 


Deacon Moses Brown was a man of great patience, | 
but also of so great firmness that some persons called | 
him obstinate. Though never harsh in his treatment | 
of his oxen and horses, he always contrived to handle | 


them so that they were the best-trained animals m | 
the neighborhood. At last, however, the good deacon 
bought an apparently fine horse which, after a time, 
occasionally showed signs of being balky. Still the 
deacon was so skilful in his management that he had 
no serious trouble, until one day in May when he 
undertook to do some harrowing on his little farm. 


The horse went well enough for a time, but about 
nine o’clock in the morning he suddenly stopped and 
obstinately refused to bu 3 The deacon coaxed 
him, tried to lead him by the bridle, even whipped 
him a little, but all without avail. There the beast 
stood, and there he evidently meant to stand just as 
long as he pleased. 

Bill Sweet, the hired man, who was at work with 
the oxen in the adjoining field, chuckled as he saw 
the deacon’s predicament. 

“Guess he’s stuck this time,” said Bill to himself; 
“might about as well give it up,”’ as the deacon made 
eae er ineffectual attempt to start the obstinate 

rute. 

Pretty soon the deacon hung the reins over the top 
of the hames and started for the house. 

“‘What’s the old man up to now, s’pose?” asked 
Bill, apparently of the “nigh” ox. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder 
if he’s goin’ to try somethin’ new.” 

And so it proved, for in a moment the deacon re- 
appeared bearing two pieces of board and an old 

tchen chair. | 

“Looks as though he meant to se’ down ’n’ take it 
easy,” explained Bill to the oxen. “Guess he’ll be 
makin’ an all-day job of it.” 

The deacon, without saying a word, placed the 
boards side by side on the harrow, set the chair firmly 
on the boards, took the reins in his hands and seated 
himself in the chair. Then he shook the reins encour- 
agingly and called cheerily to the horse : 

“Come, go ’long, ye’ve got to harrer!”” 

But the horse didn’t harrow; he simply put his ears 
back and looked perfectly immovable. 

So all through the forenoon the deacon sat perched 
on his chair, showing no anger, nor even impatience. 
Sometimes he sang to himself a stanza or two of 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” 


or something equally oy to the case in hand. 
Occasionally he shook the reins and called, “Come, 
git uP got to harrer!”’ 

When the dinner-horn sounded, the deacon called 
t 





o Bill: 
— mother I sha’n’t be up till 1 get through this 
io Rd 


When, after dinner, Bill returned to his work he 
saw the deacon sitting solemnly erect, and heard 
him repeat the familiar refrain, “Come, go ‘long, 
ye’ve got to harrer!” 

During the afternoon Bill often looked across at the 
deacon and horse, and expressed, sometimes to him- 
self, sometimes to the ‘‘nigh” ox, his belief that the 
deacon had met his match. Then, as he looked again 
and remembered how determined Deacon Moses 
always was, he would change his mind and say, 
“Wall, by back, the old man’ll fetch him yit.” 

By and by the horn was blown for ny but the 
deacon little heeded. He only called to Bill, and told 
him to see to all the chores, as he couldn’t leave the 
field yet awhile; then he flapped the reins gently and 
repeated the well-worn formula, “Come, go ‘long, got 
to harrer!”’ 

Bill ate his supper, did the chores, and prepared to 

0 to bed. Then he thought he would just look to see 

ow the deacon was getting along with his job. So 
to the field he went in the darkness,—it was now 
nearly nine o’clock in the evening,—there to find the 
triumphant deacon riding on the harrow across the 
field as fast as the horse could haul him. 

They did not stop as Bill approached, but the 
deacon shouted as they went past, “Had to harrer, 
didn’t he?” 

It is worth recording that ever afterward the horse 
remembered his lesson and never showed any symp- 
toms of balkiness. As the deacon would have said, 
“He knew he’d got to harrer.” 


<+@ 
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ALL NIGHT IN A LOG. 


In the “History of Delaware County” there is 
related an incident in the life of Timotay Murphy, 
who was famous in the border warfare of New York 
during the Revolutionary War. A small body of 
riflemen, Murphy among them, were returning to 
camp after destroying an Indian village near Unadilla, 
when they were surprised by an attack of Indians in 
ambush and most of them destroyed. They beat a 
hasty retreat. 


Murphy, who was in advance of the rest, ran some 
distance and crawled into a large hollow log that la 





near a small stream. He had just secreted himself 
when he heard the voices of Indians. To his dis- | 
comfiture they came and encamped by the log for the 
night. One of the Indians even looked into the | 
cavity, but seeing a spider’s web at one side, undis- | 
turbed, did not think it worth while to look further. | 
The savages built a fire beside the log, and Murphy | 
trembled lest they should split it up for fuel. But 
after satisfying their hunger on strips of venison | 
they lay down to sleep with their feet toward the fire. | 
urphy lay still until they began to snore; then he | 
crawled softly to a split in the log, and looking | 
| through, observed eight Indians asleep, their rifles | 
| beside them, while one sat on the watch, tomahawk 
| and scalping-knife in his belt. 
| All hope of immediate escape was thus cut off, and 
Murphy drew himself back quietly to his former posi- 
| tion, thankful that the snapping of the fire had/ 





plenish the fire for breakfast. He was in desperate 
straits. 

Early in the morning, one of the Indians went 
down to the stream and bent over to drink. Murphy, 
whose condition was becoming so uncomfortable that 
he had almost resolved to make a rush for liberty, 
had crawled to the end of the log and brought his 
rifle into position. The redskin at the stream was in 
direct range and Murphy fired! 

The Indian fell headlong into the water, and his 
companions, thinking a force of the enemy was upon 
them, fled precipitately. 

Murphy saw them go and lost no time in leaving 
the log. With the bravado of those early pioneer 
hunters, he went to the stream and removed the dead 
Indian’s scalp. Then he took to his heels and made 
good his escape. 


——- +e 


FOR A SNAKE-BITE, 


During Mr. F. Harrison Smith’s ride through 
Abyssinia he was awakened one evening by his inter- 
preter, who had just been bitten by a snake, and 
wished for ammonia with which to counteract the 
poison. Unhappily Mr. Smith had none, and as the 
natives professed to know how to treat the wound he 
willingly left the case in their hands. He remained 
long enough to see that they had administered “‘tre- 
mendous emetics of honey and water with successful 
results,”’ and then went back to bed. 


In the morning the patient’s condition was such as 
to make it impossible to move him, and I was obliged 
to _ up marching. 

e native treatment, in which I had placed so 
much confidence, had wrought evil instead of good, a 
fact which did not surprise me when I inquired into 
the remedies which had been adopted. 

Besides the emetics, which were administered to 
as the poison reaching the stomach, precautions 

ad also been taken to keep it from entering the 
heart. Cords had been tied tightly round the wrist, 
the forearm close to the elbow, and near the shoulder. 
The bite had been cut about rou | with a razor, 
and burnt in the fire, and the Soak of the hand had 
—, cut in fifty places to draw off the poisoned 


The patient had spent a sleepless night in chewing 
the leaves and sticks of various herbs. Sie was moan- 
ing piteously and appeared to be in great pain, while 
his arm and hand were dreadfully swollen, except 
where confined by two rings on the bitten finger and 
the bindings siendy mentioned on the arm. 

I thought I could not make matters much worse, 
-— accordingly induced the old man to let me remove 
thé lashings from his arm, at the risk of allowing the 
poison to go to the heart. 

The native silversmith was unable to get the rings 
off, but 1 made a fine saw of a sailor’s knife, and 
thereby removed them. Then I bathed the arm and 
hand in hot water, and applied a linseed poultice to 
the bite, and very soon succeeded in reducing the 
swelling and putting the patient out of pain. 

In future I shall trust to my own ignorance rather 
than to the wisdom of the natives. 


—_—_+o+—____ 


WHERE SHE LIVED. 


It is strange how difficult some persons find it to 
answer a simple question directly. Even the fact that 
time, other people’s time, is valuable does not disturb 
their enjoyment in chatting of various things which 
have no bearing on the two or three words which 
their interlocutors wait more or less patiently to hear. 
The following conversation took place not long ago 
in a busy savings bank. 


Said the cashier, ‘‘Where do you live, madam?” 

“Well, I just came up from the Cape. My sister’s 
just been married, and her husband has a fine place 
down there. He’s doing well, is Amelia’s husband, 
and I’m glad of it. They say —” 

“Excuse me, madam,” interrupted the cashier, ‘I 
wish to fill in this blank with your residence.” 

“Well, I was going to tell you. She wanted me to 

o down and visit her at the Cape. So I’ve been 

iown there a month. She wouldn’t a let me 
come up to-day. She said I must stay a week longer, 
ay om But I thought —” 

gain the official protested, ‘‘What is your address 
now?” 
“As I was saying, Iam going to look for a board- 
ing place. I don’t know yet where I’ll stay. I want 
a place to suit me for all winter. And I can’t decide—” 
She paused a minute for breath, and seemed rather 
surprised to be asked sternly : 
: ‘Where have you been staying? That address will 
0. 

“Why, at my sister’s down on the Cape. I never 
make long visits, but I’ve been there more than a 
month, she being just married and thinking a sight 
of me.” 

“Yes; where does your sister live?” 

“Down on the Cape —” 

*“‘Whereabouts on the Cape? What town?” 

“Athensville.”” 

And the cashier and four customers who had been 
waiting, breathed a sigh of relief, as she turned away 


murmuring that Athensville wasn’t really a town, 
aw | that her married sister liked living there very 
well. 


a 
* 
SUCCESSFUL REBELLION. 


Mrs. Melrose was famed throughout the country 
neighborhood for her decided opinions and emphatic 
expression of them, and her husband, “good, easy 
man,” was equally famous for his absolute docility in 
following her lead. Only once was he known to pro- 
test against her mode of government, and _ this 
momentary rebellion was mild, like himself. A 
slight difference of opinion had arisen between them 
about bringing up a calf, which had lost its mother. 


“It’s got a splendid white star in the forehead, and 
we'll keep'it,” said Mrs. Melrose, cheerfully. 

“It’s an awful job to feed it,” murmured her hus- 
band, who knew well that the whole duty of teaching 
it to drink from a coffee-pot would devolve upon him. 

‘Nonsense! it won’t take half an hour, morning, 
noon and La yl 

“T’ve tried it before, Mirandy, and I know!” 

“And I know a good calf when I see one. Silas, 
that animal has got to be kept, and one of us has got 
to feed it. if you’d ruther have me do it, while you 
wash up the dishes and do the bakin’, well and good; 
but somehow, it’s got to be done.” 

“Oh dear,” groaned the old gentleman, as_ he 
meekly began tying a cloth to the nose of the coffee- 
pot, for the medium of the calf’s first meal, ‘“‘some- 
times I wish you wasn’t so sot, Mirandy!” 

“When I do put my foot down,” announced 
Miranda, complacently, “it means something.” 

“The trouble aint that you put your foot down,” 
said Mr. Melrose, with unexpected tartness. ‘All I 
have to complain of is that you never know when to 
take it up again.” 

And s0 struck was his wife with the force of this 
remark, that next morning she said, gently : 

. a I’ve been thinkin’ mebby the calf had better 
e sold,” 
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For the Companion. 


A PAPER: WEDDING. 


There’s a wedding in the parlor, 
With guests in fine array, 

And a bridal arch of pansies, — 
Oh, what a grand display! 


*Tis a real paper wedding, 
And may all good betide 

The manly paper bridegroom 
And his dainty paper bride! 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY THE HERD-BOY. 


Johnny lived in Nebraska. His father’s house 
was only a “dug out,’’ a very common kind of 
house in their neighborhood, and very easily made. 

It was built into the side of a hill, having 
only a roof, covered with sods and straw, 
and a front side with two windows and 
a door; rough-looking enough on the 
outside, but as cosy as a mouse nest 
in a mitten. 

His brothers, Ernest and Wil- 
liam, were almost men grown, 
and could help their father at 
all kinds of farm work, but 
little Johnny was put on an 
old horse, and with his 
broad-brimmed hat on, 
and a very long whip, 
was sent to keep their 
small herd of cattle 
out of the corn fields, 
or from wandering 
away over the great 
green prairie. 

It was fun enough 
for a day or two, 
to gallop over the 
grass,crack his long 

.-Whip at the strag- 
glers, or throw a 
lasso, which a 
great accomplish- 
ment with herd-boys, 
but who wants to 
have his good times 
all alone ? 

When the cattle were 
all quietly feeding at a 
very safe distance from 
forbidden ground, Johnny 
thought he would ride over 
to Mr. Brown’s, just a mile 
away, and see what the girls 
were doing. 

The Browns were their nearest 
neighbors; there were four girls, and 
there was nothing they could not do out 
doors and in—cultivate corn, rake hay 
or fire a gun. 

This morning they made a gopher- 
irap, by digging in the prairie sod, and 
near some gopher holes, a shallow ditch, 
two rods long; in the middle of which 
was to be a deep hole. 

As the fat little gopher or prairie-dog 
likes to run in a trench or furrow, a 
trap made like this is almost sure to 
catch them, for they tumble into the 
hole and cannot get out, and a tame gopher is a 
great pet. 

Johnny was as anxious to catch one as Liza and 
Mary Brown, and they were glad of his company, 
and he worked with all his might the little time 
that he stayed. 

The very first morning after the trap was fin- 
ished they found a young gopher in it. 

Johnny persuaded his brother Will to go over 
in the evening with him to see it. They fed the 
gopher with corn, just to see him stow it away in 
the curious pouches on each side of his head, and 
he furnished amusement for the entire evening. 

The hot weather was drying up the grass, and 
the cattle were inclined to wander. 

Johnny's father told him he must keep wide 
awake, or they would be in the corn before he 
knew it, and if they once got away from him he 
would have a great deal of trouble getting them 
together again. 

One night there was a nice rain, making every- 
thing look fresh. The cows were contented and 
Johnny thought he would take a trip over to the 
Browns again. 

He found the ground was so moist after the 
rain the gopher was digging a hole, and when 
he went down into the hole Liza would push in 
the dirt he had thrown ont. Then up he would 
come in a great hurry, and with his queer little 
flat paws pat it down very carefully. 

Johnny liked so much to watch the gopher that 


Accs 


is 


| he dreaded going back to those stupid old cows | without having his dinner, Johnny, dragging his 


} 





on a stupid old horse. 

He was just starting off when he saw his 
brother Ernest coming on horseback. 

‘‘You’re a smart un,’’ Ernest began as soon as 
he was within talking distance. ‘‘Where have 
you been, I’d like to know? Some of the cattle 
are in the corn, and some in the wheat, and 
mother is most scart to death about you.” 

“Why,” said Johnny, “I’ve just been over to 
Mr. Brown’s about ten minutes.” 

“About ten minutes! about ten hours you'd 
better say. Drive up to the house and tell mother 
you are safe enough and then come out and help 
get the herd together.” 

Away they went, Ernest ahead and Johnny 
not far behind. He felt a big lump in his throat 
and dreaded to see even his mother. 

When he came up to the house he shouted, 
“T’m all right,’’ and away he went. 

He found Will watching the herd while Ernest 
and his father hunted up the stray ones. 

Johnny drove around and counted the cattle; 
there were four missing; he looked them over 
carefully to see if he could tell what ones were 
astray; then he saw his father coming with three 
of the stragglers, but Red 








| long whip after him, searched for the favorite cow. 
| But night came, and he didn’t find her. 
| He was out early the next morning, hoping 
that Rosie would be either around the yard or 
somewhere in sight; but not until three days 
‘afterward was she found in a herd nine miles 
away. Ernest found her and drove her home. 
| Poor Red Rosie! she had seen hard times and 
| came limping into the yard, thirsty, dusty, tired, 
|and wounded by a barbed fence, and like all 
| wanderers, glad enough to get home. And 
| Johnny, the little boy blue, was glad enough to 
| see her. 
| He never left the cattle to keep themselves out 
| of the corn afterward, and when he goes to see 
| the girls and their pet gopher he takes the even- 
ing for it. 
——_+or—_____—- 


| A LITTLE girl was sent by her mother to the 
| grocery to buy a cake of castile soap. When 
| she got there she couldn't remember the name. 
| Is it glycerine or oat-meal soap?’’ suggested 
|the grocer. Gracie shook her head. Then she 
| brightened up like a flash. ‘Now, I know!” 
she exclaimed, triumph- 





Rosie was missing 
yet. All the after- 
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antly: “I want 
cast - iron 
soap!” 
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For the Companion. 
MASTER PIG. 


Peggy and Molly lived on a farm in Pike 
County, Pa. 

Their house was a long way from the nearest 
neighbor and it was seldom any children came to 
see them, so they made playmates of all the 
animals on the farm. 

“*Yes,’’ said their mother, ‘them children petted 
all the critters so and made ’em so tame I couldn’t 
seem to keep ’em out the house. Chickens and 
turkeys, and even calves and pigs, would come 
poking their heads in the doors at all hours of the 
day.” 

You see Peggy and Molly commenced to pet 
the calves when they were baby calves, and the 
pigs when they were wee, cunning little things, 


and did not stop petting and playing with them | 


even when they were full grown. That is how 
they came to have a big pig for a playmate. 

“Molly,”’ said Peggy one bright morning, 
“‘Jet’s go fishin’.”’ 

“All right,’’ said Molly. 

So with fishing poles over their shoulders the 
children started off. 

Now which of their playmates do you suppose 
went with them? Not Nero, the dog, nor Tabby, 
the cat, not even Ted, their pet rooster, who 
usually followed them everywhere, but it was 
Master Pig himself who escorted them. 








The pond was about a quarter of a mile away, 
and to reach it, it was necessary to cross a brook. 
| There was no bridge over the brook, but they 
| crossed on a fallen log. 

‘“‘Master Pig will have to go home now,”’ said 
| Molly as she reached the opposite bank, ‘‘he can’t 
| come over here.” 
| But Master Pig had no such idea, he would 
never desert his little friends in that way. So 
placing his two forefeet on the log, he turned up 
| his funny nose, sniffed, grunted, and then started 
| on his perilous journey. 
| Slowly, carefully, step by step he walked along 
| the slippery log until he finally reached the other 
| bank in safety. 

Then with a grunt of relief he followed the 

little girls to their fishing ground and, lying down, 
|made himself comfortable while the children 








| devoted themselves to the serious business of 
trying to catch minnows with bent pins for fish- 
hooks. 

Not once did Master Pig wander away from his 
little charges, and you may be sure when they all 
came safely home at noon, Master Pig was given 
an extra good dinner for having taken such good 
care of the little girls. ADELIA B. BEARD. 
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Our little Lucy is just two. She came to her 











mamma one day, holding up her chubby hand 
and saying, ‘‘Cut my bones,”’ meaning her nails. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 


CHARADE. 


My jirst is a sudden, startling noise, 
Delighted in by playful boys. 

In turtle soup my next is placed, 
When seasoned just to suit your taste. 
My third can scarce be bou 
If it is rich, and rare, and o 


My whole is frightful in a rage; 
Its passion little can assuage. 


ht for gold, 
x." ™ 


DAIsy. 


2. 
DROP-VOWEL ANAGRAM. 


The first partition of Ladnop was effected on Best 
merep 18, 1772. It was a sad day for that devoted 
country. After the second partition, a general rising 
of the tori pats took place, and Scokukosi became 
their leader. He was, however, defeated and fell at 
the head of his last patriot army, and Ladnop was 

finally then lidania in 1795. One of the English 

classic poets, Chas. P. Mallembot, has immor- 

talized this latter event in his “Four shaes 

people.”’ This poem is always a special favor- 

ite with young pou. Some extracts 
follow with vowels dropped. 


“Wrsw’s Ist chmpn, frm hr hghts srvd, 
Wd r th fids wst f rn ld,— 
‘h! Hvn!’ h erd, ‘m bldng centr sv!— 
8 thr n hnd n hgh t shid th brv? 
Yt thgh dstretn swp ths lvl pins, 
Rs, tilw mn! r centr yt rmns! 
B tht drd nm, w wv th swrd n 


hgh, 
nd swr frhrtlv!—wthhrt d!’ 


“n vn, Is! n vn, y glint f! 
Frm rnk t rnk yr vild thn- 
dr fi 


h! bldst petrn th bk f Tm, 
Srmt fll, nwpt, wtht crm; 
Fnd nt gnrs frnd, ptng f, 
Strngth n hr rms, nr 
mre n hr w! 
Drppd frm hr nrviss 
yrsp th shttrd spr, 
Clsd hr brght, nd erbd 


hr hgh err; 

Hp fr ssn bd th wrld 
frwll, 

nd Frdm shrkd s 
Kscsk fll! 

“Dprtd sprts f th 
mght 


4 id! 
Y tht t Mrthn nd Letr 
bid! 

Frnds f th wrid! rstr 
yr swrds t mn, 
Fght n hs serd cs nd 

Id th vn! 
Yt fr Srmt’s trs f bid 





n, 
nd mk hr rm pssnt s 
yrn! 
h! ne gn t Frdm’s es 
rtrn 
Th ptrt Tii—th Bre f 
Bnnckbrn!” 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 
COMBINATION STAR. 
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- To discourage. 

- Betokens. 

. Female relatives. 

. Adheres. 

. Ranges in a line. 

i. Certain kinds of dogs. 
Enclosed Diamond. 

1. InSeptember. 2. A fem- 
inine name. 3. The name of 
an Irish patriot who died on 
Sept. 19, 1803. 4. A certain 
tree. 5. In September. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





Conundrums. 


What is the worst age to live in? Bondage. 

What kind of corn walks on four legs? Unicorn. 

What is the difference between a spendthrift and 
a baby when he holds out his hands to you? One 
wants to come and the other comes to want. 

What is the difference between the circus that 
charges only one cent admission and a man who 
makes a display of repentance which he does not 
feel? One is a penny tent-show and the other is a 
show penitent. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Cornell, 

2.1. When, hewn. 2. Shorn, horns. 3, Antique, 
quite an. 4. Let law, wallet. 5. I saved, advise. 4. 
As I cut no, auctions. 7. I led, idle. 


3. IN MIAN 
2 2 Ba 
es. 1 @.@2° 
cO.uLON 
TREAT 
Ingot—Nigot. (See Nugget.) 
4. 1. BelgiuM. 2. OttawA. 3. SpringfielD. 4 
boR. 5. ObI. 6. NewfoundlanD.  Boston— 
adrid. * 
5. The man in the moon. iti 
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The woman’s grateful ‘Thank you!” as she left the| ‘*‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
car, showed that not only were the weary arms | tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 


| 


| 
| 
The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in advance. | 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poose. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
iven for ¢.75—are a gift to subscribers from the 
ublishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made ina Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
ees to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 





your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
rs held ible un 


pa are resp arr are ope 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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TOO MUCH MEDICINE. 


The curative power of medicine is greatly exagger- 
ated in the popular mind, a fact which is proved by 
the enormous use of nostrums. Right views of the 
matter would very much lessen the number of drug- 
shops. Few gold mines are more productive than 
patent medicines, skilfully advertised. The last 
patient cured generally tells how he had gone the 
rounds. 

Those who rely on the virtues of patent medicines 
act with absolute blindness. Having, perhaps, an 
unmeaning ache or unpleasant feeling, they see some 
advertisement that “describes their case exactly,” 
and away goes the dollar, and down goes the medi- | 
cine. This is hardly over-medication, for medieation | 
is a well-defined remedy directed to a well-defined | 
ailment. 

But there is much over-medication where genuine 
disease is treated by suitable remedial agents. Some 
persons imagine that, if a little medicine helps, an 
increase in the size or frequency of the dose must 
help more, and after the first medical advice, they 
take the case into their own hands. They are also 
apt to ignore the fact that a remedy suited to one 
stage of a malady may be dangerously unsuited to 
another stage; and further, that the best remedy, too 
long continued, loses its power. 

Patients of another class faithfully follow their | 
medical adviser, but are uneasy because he does not 
give more medicine. Their uneasiness may be due_ 
partly to over-anxiety about some symptom which 
the doctor deems wholly insignificant; partly to an 
exaggerated notion of the power of medicine. 

Drugs do not directly cure; they merely aid nature | 
by removing obstacles. Antipyrin, fer instance, 
lowers the temperature in typhoid fever, but it does 
not cure the fever. It only combats an unfavorable 
symptom. The doctor stands by and watches the 
symptoms, while nature works out the eure by pro- 
cesses which even the wisest expert cannot compre- 
hend. | 

None have less confidence in the power of medicine | 
to cure than our best physicians. One prominent | 
doctor in Boston wishes it inscribed on his tomb. | 
stone, ‘Here lies a doctor who never gave medicine.” | 
No one will question the fact that the tendency to | 
prescribe less medicine has grown rapidly of late 
years. 
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KINDNESS IN A STREET-CAR. 


One warm spring morning a poor woman entered a | 
heavily laden down-town cable car in one of our | 
large Western cities. Besides her large market | 
basket, she had two small children, hardly more than | 
babies. A glance at her careworn face and the | 
shabby, although clean, attire of herself and the | 
children told at a glance of many a struggle with 
poverty. 

She was evidently on her way to market, and hav- | 
ing no one to leave the babies with at home, had | 
been forced to take them with her. Perhaps this had | 
been the case before, for with a glance at the “rules 
and regulations”—all fares five cents cash, and only | 
infants in arms free—she put her basket on the floor | 
in front of her and took both the children in her arms 
for the long, weary ride. 

Shortly afterward there entered the car two daintily 
dressed school-girls, as fresh as the June morning 
itself. Their merry faces sent a thrill of pleasure to 
the hearts of the other passengers, so much of youth’s 
buoyancy and happiness did they seem to bring with | 
them. 4 

They found seats next to the poor woman, and 
after a minute or two the one nearest said to her, | 
‘Let me hold the little boy for you,” at the same | 
time transferring the warm little bundle of humanity | 
from the overcrowded mother’s lap to her own. | 

The words were spoken so gently, and accompanied | 
by a smile so winning, that the little fellow made no 
objection, but was happy and contented all the ride; | 
especially when a rosy-cheeked apple from the pretty | 
lunch-basket found its way to his tiny hands. | 


thoughtfulness. 

‘“‘What made you do that, Ruth?” asked her com- | 
panion. ‘See how he has mussed your nice clean 
dress. It would have been so much easier to have 
paid his fare, and let him have a seat.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, “it would have been easier, but 
I don’t think it would have been so kind.” 

‘God bless her!” exclaimed an old gentleman with 
white hair and gold-rimmed spectacles, as the corner 
was reached where the girls got off to go to school, 


| “God bless her, and may she long live to make the 


world brighter and better by her kind acts.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Joe Jefferson says that he had once assumed the 
wig and dress of an elderly man, and was gesticula- 
ting to himself in his room, when the landlady knocked | 
at the door and inquired what he was doing. Then | 
the actor remembered that he had failed to draw his | 
curtains, and became aware that a crowd had gath- 
ered outside, to watch his rehearsal, not knowing it 
to be a mimic wildness. So may one’s actions be 
misunderstood. 


A eo | who prided herself on bein 
once asked her maid, ““Mary, how do 
am talking?” 

“Mostly as if you was awful mad, mum,” was the 
honest reply. 

Three gentlemen stood chatting together in a rail- 
way station, and one chanced to notice two-thirds of 
ac ower lying at their feet. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘the lady with whom he had an 
appointment came sooner than he expected. He 
would never have lighted it, if he had known.” 

“No,” said the second, “‘that isn’t it. He was only 
a beginner, and he couldn’t stand any more of it.” 

“IT think you are both wrong,” put in the other. 
“He dropped it by accident, and was too proud to 
pick it up.” 

Each one of the three was sure that his conjecture 
was correct, and they urged their respective views 
with some heat and animation. Ata short distance 
from them stood two boys, one of whom had been 
intently watching the group. 

“Bill,” said he to his friend, “look at them three 
gente, fightin’ over a bit of a cigarette. The big un 

ound it fust, but the others were on him afore he 
could grab it.” 


ae 


“animated,” 
look when I 
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POOR LINDY. 


“Laws a me, I never knew nobody so patient as 
John Searles with Lindy!” said Mrs. Norris to the 
new teacher. 


“Who's Lindy?” 

Mis’ Searles. She’s got the hypo fearful, always 
fussing; and John Searles is that patient with all her 
ways. The other day I went in there to borrow some 
saleratus pe as John was coming home from his 
day’s work. Now I know for a fact that Lindy had 
been up and round all day, but she’d gone to bed in 
her room off the sitting-room just before her poor 
tired husband come for his supper. He went to the 
door of the room, and says he, ‘Lindy, Mis’ Norris 
is come to borrow a little saleratus.’ 

“Lindy just moaned. 

‘Don’t you feel well enough to get it for her?’ | 
asked John, and Lindy just moaned again. After a 
minute she says, real feeble-like, ‘I can’t get up! Oh, 
I can’t get up!’ 

“*Well, just lay there, poor Lindy,’ says John, 
patient as a kitten. 

* ‘Oh, I don’t feel as if I could lay here, I don’t, I 
don’t,’ went Lindy, crying like a baby. 

“«*Well, if you don’t feel as if you could get up and 
don’t feel as if you could lay there either,’ says John, 
real tender to her, ‘why don’t you just get up a little 
and stay alittle too? You might just sit on the edge 
of the bed, Lindy.’” 


a 





NATURAL LOCATION. 


“What did Solomon do, besides build the Temple?” 
asked a little girl of her brother, who at once replied, 
“He wrote the dictionary.” “Does the Bible say 
so?” queried the sister, with wide eyes of believing 
interest. “I don’t know as it does, in so many words, 
but he was the wisest man, and that’s the wisest 
book, so of course he wrote it.” 

This original method of reasoning was evidently 
admired by a still younger member of the family, 
who had come up to listen to the conversation. 

“Well, Tommykins, what do you know about Solo- 
mon or his Temple?” asked the brother, jocosely. 

“Everything,” was the stout reply. 

“Oh, you do, do you? Well, where was his Tem- 
e?” 





ple? 
‘You must think I’m smart,” answered Tommy, in | 
scorn. 

“Oh, you don’t know, you don’t know!” 

“T do, too.” 

‘Well, where was it, then?” 

“On the side of his head, same’s *twould be in any- 
body!” replied Tommy, in conclusive triumph. 
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TWO WORDS. 


People who wish to send home telegrams from 
abroad commonly arrange a system of cipher in order 
to make the expense as small as possible. A story is 
told of one man, however, whose ingenuity supplied 
the lack of any pre-arranged cipher. 


A Western man who owned a great farm in Dakota 
was obliged to cross the water for business purposes. 
For three months he heard reny! from the man 
whom he had left in charge of the farm, and at last 
he became somewhat disturbed. He was an illiterate 
person, though a capital farmer, and the writing of a 
telegram was a matter of some difficulty. At last he 
sent off the following comprehensive message : 

“Ts things all right at the farm?” 

Impatiently he awaited the answer. It would be 
—- he felt sure, whether it brought good or 

news, judging by his own experience. 

But his trusty foreman was a person of few words 
and strict ideas of economy, and the envelope which 
his anxious employer received as soon as possible, 
contained simply this message: ‘‘Things is.” 


e 
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NEW MOONS. 


Technical scientific language is of necessity unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated, but the difficulty is not 
to be altogether avoided. Even so every-day a word 
as “new”? may prove to be misleading. 


A small farmer was speaking to me about the 
weather, says a writer in Notes and Queries. He 
said we should J peeren + | have a change with the new 
moon. I asked whether he thought the moon had 
any influence upon the weather. 

“Well,” he said, ‘they say she has—particularly a 
new moon.” Then, after a doubtful pause, he added: 


“Some says so, but some says it’s allers the same | Which will be mailed free 


moon; and it does seem queer there should be so | 


many new uns.” 


| rested, but the heart cheered, by the little act of | it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 


<aiekeilledlitensinehnatie 
About Bird-Cages. No. 5. 

Soft wire, hollow band soldered up—that’s the ordi- 
nary construction. Hard wire, solid cross rails, and all 
fastenings riveted, with no solder used anywhere— 
that’s the Hendryx. This makes a cage stronger, stiffer, 
and with no holes for vermin. It’s the only way of 
making a good cage, but not the way to make the very 
cheapest one. There are other points of advantage, 
too. The Hendryx Cage is for sale by all dealers. [Adv. 





Every Woman 


has long wanted cooking utensils that 
wouldn’t break, and wouldn’t absorb 
grease. Something always clean and 
nice, The invention has come at last 
in the Steel Cooking 
Utensils, and every good housekeeper 
is delighted. Send for illus: circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


SEPTEMBER. 


We are in the midst of our busy season. Our 
equipment is complete and we have everything 
in DRY GOODS that you want to buy. Our 


Mail Order Department 


is thoroughly organized, to answer all inquiries 
or otherwise meet the wants of the people. 
SAMPLES *of DRESS GOODS AND SILKS 
sent to any address. Our 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 


will be mailed FREE wherever The Companion 
is read. That’s everywhere. Address, 


JOS, HORNE & CO., °Pi824,2eu" Axe” 








Savage, King & Co., 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE S & K 


Silk & Worsted Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
THE FINEST COMBINATION OF MATERIALS FOR 


Health, Warmth & Durability. 


Once used will never be discarded. $5.00 per Gar- 
ment. Current funds insure prompt shipments. 





4 THE “RAVEN” 


Fast Black Hose 


FOR MEN. 


Imported, of fine Sey “yarn dyed” Balbriggan, 
| double foot, heel and toe; will always keep a deep 
| black. rice, $2.00 per half dozen pairs. Money 
| refunded if in an wy unsatisfactory. Sent, via 
| mail, on receipt of $2.11. 


| Savage, King & Co. 


164 Tremont Street, 51 Mason Street, 
| 567 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


-EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until mee enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hun - 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may oe ro! 

fortified tae 





“ 


a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
and a properly nourished frame.”—‘‘Civil 


= blood 
e Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in pelt pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
PS & Co., ——— Chemists, 
London, England. 
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Weak 
Arms 










all on the . 
same level when 
you wash with Pearl- 


ine. The woman who is strong can keep her 
strength for something else ; the woman who is weak 









will feel that she is strong. It isn’t the woman that does 


the work—it’s PEARLINE. 
So it is with the clothes. 


They needn’t be strong. The 


finest things fare as well asthe coarsest. They all last longer, 
for they’re saved the rubbing that wears them out. Work was 
never so easy—never so well done. And safe, too. Nothing 
that is washable was ever hurt by Pearline. J/ 2¢ were other- 
wise—do you think we would continue to sell enough Pearline 


yearly to supply every family in 


the land with several packages. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is 

eware as good as” or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 

thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 18" JAMES PYLE, New York. 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., New York City, 


IMPORTERS a 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 





nd RETAILERS 





of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich 
Millinery, Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, 


Laces, Men’s Furnishings, House Furnishings, Upholstery, White 
Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and Misses’ Underwear, etc., etc. 


We are now booking names for our 


-Handsomely Illustrated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, 


|once as the edition is limited. 


to any address. 


Send us your name at 














SEPT. 18, 1890. 











For the Companion. 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


A few years ago the use of the reports of the 
Agricultural Department might have been compared 
to that of the ‘‘memory buttons’ which girls col- 
lected. The reports were sent by Congressmen to 
their faithful constituents to show that they were 
not forgotten. 

But here the resemblance ends; the girls kept 
their buttons, for a time at least, and occasionally 
rival country belles vied with one another to secure 
the longest string. Not so with the poorly-printed 
black octavo agricultural report. 
saved, unless it were until the next winter, when 
material to make tapers with which to light pine- 
knots or tallow candles was in demand. Yet these 
publications were an exponent of the work of the 
Bureau, and perhaps their appreciation by the Con- 
gressman’s constituents was an exponent of their 
attainments. 

But matters are quite different now. The farmer’s 
appreciation of what is meritorious has risen above 


| 


his demand for “lighters ;” the reports contain some- | 


thing besides descriptions and pictures of hogs too 
fat for economical usefulness, and the Department 
does more than send out seed which is too old to 
grow. We now have a Department of Agriculture, 
with a cabinet officer at its head, and an assistant 
secretary to assist. The secretary knows how, and 
the assistant secretary knows when to mow. 

This might be taken, if somewhat transposed or 
tranformed, as the motto of the Department: Prac- 
tice and Theory,—or the practical side and the scien- 
tific side of agriculture are here developed; both 
together, neither without the other. 

The average farmer shakes his head when he hears 
of scientific farming, without knowing to what 
extent his every-day processes were first shown to be 
practical by means of theoretical investigations. He 
may shake his head while driving to market beeves 
to which science, in discovering and perfecting 
grasses, added four hundred-weight apiece. He may 
scorn book-farming, and at the same time rejoice 
over the one hundred and thirty pounds of sugar 
which chemistry has presented to him for each ton 
of cane. 

As at present equipped, the Department of Agri- 
culture has under its direction sixteen divisions, each 
in charge of a chief, who works with the twofold 
purpose to investigate and as far as possible to put 
the results of his investigations in practical shape. 

Let us observe what a few of these divisions are 
doing. 

In the botanical division much time is spent in 
collecting from all parts of the country examples 
of indigenous plant-life, and in classifying them. 
Experiments are made in crossing, to see if useful 
herbs can be produced, and the effect of transplanting 
is studied. This, of itself, seems unimportant, but 
its ultimate commercial value is almost beyond com- 
puting. 

Regions where the winters are too severe for fall 
wheat have been provided with a suitable spring 
variety. The wheat output of California, now ex- 
ceeding in value its yield of gold and silver, was 
shown to be a source of wealth by a farmer who, as 
a special favor, relieved a postmaster of a bag of seed 
wheat which the Department of Agriculture had 
thrust upon him. 

Grasses are found to suit all climates and almost 
every soil, and from the grass stations on the very 
border of the arid regions we may almost hope to 
obtain a species of grass which will hold the restless 
desert sand until moisture and fertilizing elements 
are extracted from the air, sun and earth to enrica 
the land. 

This is not too much to expect when it is remem- 
beted that only two hundred and fifty years ago the 
average weight of cattle furnished the English Army 
was only four hundred pounds, while now, through 
the agency of hay-yielding grass introduced into 
England from America, which bridges over the gap 
from fall to spring pasture, the average weight has 
been increased to sixteen hundred pounds. 

Though the chemical division is equipped for the 
most abstract investigations, it is almost daily turn- 
ing out results of a thoroughly practical character. 
Soils are analyzed in order that the analyses, taken 
in connection with the constituents of plants and 
their appropriative powers, may lead to specific state- 
ments, instead of broad generalizations, as to what 
crops are best adapted to each section. 

Food products are examined and their compositions 
mercilessly published to the world. When one reads 
the analysis of a certain baking powder signed by the 
chief chemist, one knows that the manufacturer’s 
check did not accompany the sample, but that the 
package came from a store where the seller and 
buyer were strangers to each other. This surely is 
of practical interest. 

There are other subjects receiving consideration 
which are perhaps of greater monetary moment, such 
as, for instance, the sorghum question. Many people 
believed that sugar could be obtained in paying quan- 
tities from sorghum, and much money was lost by 
individuals in experimenting with small capital and 
limited experience. The failure of some did not pre- 
vent others from trying, until now, perhaps, all real- 
ize that with the present knowledge the process is 
not &@ success. On the other hand, the beet-sugar 
industry is thriving under government supervision, 
and may before long become a great and important 

business. 
. In the manufacture of sugar from sugar-cane great 
improvements have been suggested, and not only 
suggested but put into operation on various planta- 





| fight our enemies with their own. 
They were not | 








dred and twelve pounds. Prior to the application of 
this process the yield was only eighty-one pounds to 
the ton. 

This statement does not carry its full import until 
the total amount of the increase is stated. Two 
hundred and sixteen million pounds of sugar have 
been added to the annual output of sugar in this 
country alone, one half of which may be regarded as 
a gift made to the nation, or a dividend returned by 
the Department. 

The study of insect life, fascinating in itself, pre- 
sents, even to the casual observer, a practical side. 
Many insects which are now so few in number that 
they are harmless may become pests if allowed un- 
restricted increase. There is safety to man’s pro- 
ducts, from the insect world, only so long as there is 
a balance of power. Just as soon as one insect 
species rises superior to its natural enemies, through 


| the decadence of the power of the latter, that happy 


equilibrium is destroyed, and a pest may be thrust 
upon us. 

In entomology, then, there must be constant and 
vigilant search for foes, so that we may be able to 
It is necessary to 
study the life history of all insects, for we do not 
know when a thorough understanding of the vulner- 
able points may be necessary. 

Only a few years ago, after several ineffectual 
efforts, the horticulturist of the Department secured 
a species of orange just suited to the svil and climate 
of California. Large groves were planted; and just 
as a thousand hands were ready to reach out for the 


promised fruit, a blight appeared in some groves. It 


spread to others, and threatened destruction to the 
trees. The only cause which a careful examination 
developed to account for this sudden and wide-spread 
calamity was a series of rows of what looked like 
scales, resembling in size and color split flaxseeds, 
one overlapping another. 

These were found on every blighted limb, and now 
the question was how to kill them. Soapsuds were 
tried, and though every sort of soap was used, the 
scales stuck fast. They had come to stay. Fumigating 
was as sweet perfume to them. Fire killed them— 
and killed the trees too. 

The limbs were cut off, and though hurtful pruning 
was the result, it was deemed better to save a part 
maimed than that the whole should perish. But the 
burning of the sacrificial limbs did not check the 
onward march of the scale; other branches were 
attacked. The scales seemed to come from the air, 
the earth, from everywhere. The farmer’s 
resources were exhausted; the “practical” 
side had failed, and still the scales in- 
creased. 

Then science, through the Department 
of Agriculture, began its work. Theinsect 
which made the scale was identified as of 
Australian origin. In order to study it 
under normal conditions, Professor Riley, 
the celebrated entomologist, made a jour- 
ney to Australia. He found there, ex- 
isting as an i ive i 1 visitor, 
California’s orange pest. Migration to the 
pushing West can add vigor even to ascale, 
but could hardly account for such prodig- 
ious thrift as this particular scale mani- 
fested. 

Professor Riley, noting with care the 
scarcity of the scales on Australian trees, 
said, ‘‘Behold, an enemy hath done this!” 
Then he set about to find this enemy, to 
cultivate him, and to transport him to the 
California battle-ground. 

He met the enemy and became his pos- 
sessor. It was a tiny, almost microscopic 
insect, but it was death to the scale. A 
sufficient number was collected and brought 
to America for propagation. These were 
carried to the perishing groves, where they 
rapidly increased, showing that the con- 
ditions under which the scale throve were 
equally favorable toitsenemy. The para- 
sitic foe was turned upon its unsuspecting 
victim, and in an incredibly short time 
every limb was cleared of the pest. 

This was the way in which science at- 
tacked the problem; and when the balance 
was struck, there were millions of dollars 
in California alone placed to its credit. 

As with insects, so with the birds. They 
are studied in much the same way, except 
that in the case of birds the beneficial or 
harmful nature can be ascertained more 
readily, because their habits can be ob- 
served more easily and their food supply 
determined by an examination of their stomachs. 

Sentiment and an indefinite idea of usefulness 
brought the English sparrow to this country. His 
merry chirp made him a welcomed and solicited visi- 
tor; even his pugnacity was much admired. When 
each pair yielded within a year eight pairs, it was 
assumed that eight times as much good would be 
accomplished. 

But very soon the birds came to be regarded in 
some sections as a nuisance. The farmer began to 
notice that the sparrow fought his friends and as- 
sociated with his enemies, showing at least a bad 
selection of companions, Public opinion was divided 
on the subject. 

Ornithology was called upon to settle the question, 
and quite recently the Department has announced 
the results of an extended series of investigations. 
If the statement of these results were understood by 
the sparrow, and the sparrow had any sensitiveness, 
he would migrate at once to a country which had no 
ornithologist in its service. 

Upon observing the English sparrow’s habits, it 
was found that he was at enmity with every useful 
bird and the exterminator of many such birds, while 
he had no adequate foe in this country; and the birds 
he allowed to remain were as useless as himself. 
His dietary was all-embracing, from the daintiest 
morsel to the vilest of refuse; but. he was epicure 
enough to take the refuse only when he could find 
nothing better. 

Worms and noxious insects began to thrive in the 





| absence of their supplanted foes. The bird’s temerity 


tions, under the direction of trained chemists sent | enabled him to frequent the dwellings, and there 
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| sentence has been ratified. But powder and shot can- | 


| not be employed in towns and cities, his favorite 
| home. So some natural enemy ‘must be found— 
| either a parasite to harass his life, or a pluckier bird 
to drive him away. Economy requires, too, that the 
victor shall not himself be a nuisance, in his turn to 
be eradicated. 

In the division of animal industry a number of 
scientific problems whose solution must lead to prac- 
tical ends are receiving the special attention of the 
Department. The pleuro-pneumonia of cattle and 
the cholera of swine must have their causes and 
natures investigated. Legislation alone cannot 
arrest the spread of these diseases. 

Before instituting a quarantine, the nature of the 
thing proscribed must be known. The treatment of 
the affected animals, too, must depend upon the 
nature of the ailment. To the man who is watching 
an animal dying from either of these diseases, the 
question whether it is of germ or microbe origin will 
be of little present interest; but to the specialist who 
is seeking to prevent the inroads of the disease into 
this man’s herd next year, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

The study of the tissues of the parts affected is 
carried forward more vigorously than it could be 
done in any private laboratory, and definite results 
are daily expected. 

In a country where the price of timber is low, and 
in which there seems to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of trees, little thought is given to the possibility 
of seriously diminishing our stock. But how many 
persons know how rapidly our timber acreage is 
decreasing? How many have thought how our need 
for timber is increasing? Trees are not like corn; 
they do not grow in a year; so that whenever a man 
fells a tree, he should plan to have another started 
to fill its place. 

The Department realizes that this important sub- 
ject must be studied now so that, when the need of 
special legislation is felt, incontestable statistics 
may be at hand to direct it. These statistics are now 
being collected in the Forestry division, where im- 
portant researches are being prosecuted regarding 
the trees best suited to each section, and in short, 
every subject relating to timber economy. 

Just now the matter of metal railway ties is under 
investigation, and valuable information is received 
as to cost, durability and stability, from European 
countries where these articles are extensively used. 





from the Department. | secure all the food he needed; and nothing but dire 
By perfecting the “diffusion” forces, the yield of | necessity could compel him to take up a useful pur- 
Sugar from a ton of cane has been increased in five | suit. 


years from one hundred and forty-five to two hun-| He is now classified as a nuisance, and his death 


The chief of this division is a graduate of a German 





School of Forestry, and is now applying his know- 
| ledge in his new country. 
| Horticulfure and gardening are by no means neg- 
| lected, nor is the practical outcome insignificant. 
Varieties of vegetables are tested as to their suit- 
| ability to every climate, and cross-fertilizing is prac- 
tised to secure better growths. To the majority of 
farmers the kitchen-garden yields the largest returns 
| of all land under cultivation, so that every improve- 
| ment suggested by the Department in this field will 
{reach the largest class of people directly, and in- 
directly benefit the greatest number of persons 
throughout the country. 

By improving the quality of wheat, the average 
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est in the subjects discussed to ask to be placed on 
the mailing list. 

As soon as any special work reaches a stage at 
which a progress or final report can be made, its 
results are put into proper shape and distributed far 
and wide as a bulletin of its division. There is no 
waiting for an overdue report until the subject mat- 
ter becomes stale. Of some of the documents there 
is an edition of four hundred thousand copies, and 
the agriculturist or scientist who fails to receive 
one of them runs the risk of falling behind in the 
world’s progress. J. H. GorE, Pu. D. 
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For the Companion. 


THE YUCCA. 


The Yucca has various other names, according to 
species and localities of growth. It is called “bear’s 
grass,” “thread and needle,” ‘“Adam’s needle,” 
“Spanish dagger,’ “soap plant,’’ “amole,” ‘“amole 
palm,” “palmea,” and so forth. 

Few other growths are known over a larger area of 
North America; but it reaches its culmination in 
numbers, size and beauty in New Mexico, along the 
crest of the continent, and over the great upland 
plains of that region. 

At least two species are conspicuous objects on the 
mesa, or elevated plain. The low Yucca, as its title 
implies, does not send its flower-cluster to such 
striking height as does the Yucca Regina, nor has it 
such expanse, though the individual blossoms are no 
less beautiful, if, indeed, their white is not a shade 
fairer, while outwardly the petals are deeply tinged 
with purple. 

There is a difference of five or six weeks in the 
flowering of the two, the larger species being the first 
to show its colors, which it does about the middle of 
June. 

The creamy whiteness of the fine blossoms is sug- 
gestive of something as good to eat as to view. 
Indeed, it is a treat to the cattle of the plains. In 
the struggle for existence the animals, for a taste of 
the young, juicy flower-stalk, will brave many a 
sharp thrust from the alert; guarding bayonets en- 
compassing the culm. 

A primitive use for the plant has been revealed by 
the Indians. From the tough fibre of the leaves 
and from their sharp points, the savages make boti: 








thread and needle. String and rope are also derived 
from the strong fibre. 

The “road-runner,” or chapparal- 
cock, a fowl of the plains, makes the 
Yucca serve as a nesting-p'ace, build- 
ing in confidence in the keen-edged, 
sword-like leaves at the foot of the 
scape. 

But the highest use of the Yucca is 
to ornament the arid plain—to delight 
the desert-weary eye by an unexpected 
and supreme beauty. Were there any 
dearth of beautiful forms in the plant- 
kingdom of North America from which 
to choose our national flower, I might 
propose for the suffrage of Americans 
the peerless Yucca of the plateau. 

All the national favorites, even all 
known flower-clusters, must yield in 
beauty to this fair creation of the 
heights. Until one has seen this mar- 
vel of blossoms, he can hardly realize 
the possibilities of florescence. 

Picture to yourself a flower-cluster, 
six feet in length, a symmetrical pani- 
cle with the circumference of a flour 
barrel, lifted on a straight, slender, 
leafless stalk fifteen feet above a sturdy 
base. The base is a half-legion of 
bristling, sword-like leaves—a _veri- 
table chevaux-de-frise of keen-edged 
daggers, planted with more than threat- 
ening intent toward venturous man or 
beast. 

This gracious creation seems an 
emblem of purity and a white life 
defended by the stern penalties of 
violated virtues. Or we may see in it 
an emblem of Liberty and the “eternal 
vigilance” which is its price. 

Each blossom of the white panicle 
has a two-inch expanse, and is a true, 
generous, open lily. A thousand co- 
rollas congregate to form a single 
cluster, while hundreds of waxen lily- 
buds pointing outward promise con- 
tinuing glory. This queenly presence greets the eye 
of the traveller, now in fascinating nearness, its 
beauty in clear detail; again, far away in the blue 
distance it stands, a ghostly form against the remote 
heights. As the dusk advances, and vagueness 
shrouds the landscape, there is a vision of number- 
less white-robed spirit. maideus floating silently and 
swiftly to the happy Aden, or mountains of the 
blessed. 

Had the imaginative and esthetic Greek seen these 
peerless plant-forms thronging about the base of his 
loved Parnassus, Olympus and Helicon, we should 
not have had from him the words of admiration and 
worshipful love for the hyacinth, narcissus, amaryllis 





yield to the acre has been increased by five bushels in 
one great State alone. This is enough in the aggre- 
gate to pay for the entire cost of the Department 
since its organization. 

Perhaps the most important step recently taken in 
this Department is the establishment of experiment 
stations, and the placing of them as codrdinate insti- 
tutions under one general management. At this 
time four hundred specialists are working at fifty- 
three stations on the boundaries of agricultural 
sciences, and their results are brought together, col- 
lated, discussed and edited by the chief of this 
division. 

By following this plan harmony of methods, com- 
parable results and the maximum of utility are 
secured. 

The results of the investigations along all these 
lines may be learned by every person interested. In 
the Department there is an officer whose duty is to 
prepare and publish at least once a week a short 
| abstract of every important contribution to the 
| science or practice of agriculture. These digests are 
| furnished to every newspaper having sufficient inter- 





and asphodel—humble cousins of our Yucca—which, 
in his fidelity to the beautiful, he wove into his 
religious myths. 

Far away on the desert-stretch the Yucca may be 
seen, lifting aloft its great white flame above the 
burning soil. Veritable child of the sun it is, draw- 
ing its life and juices and chaste beauty from his 
very rays, and from the encompassing air, pure and 
serene, and from secret depths of life. I have seen 
it growing and flourishing in sand which had received 
no drop of moisture from the sky, either as rain or 
dew, for eleven weeks. If human testimony can be 
relied on, this floral miracle has been wrought even 
when no rain has fallen for more than a twelve- 
month. 

Desert-born and sun-fed, it is, indeed, worthy to 
be lifted aloft to the very crest of the continent. 
Chief among all earth’s lovely lilies, sung or unsung, 
is this pride of the Sierras. 
with it whatever. It is the perfect symbol of inde- 
pendence—born far away in the desert-wilderness of 
America, where mighty mountains rise, solemn and 
, Yast, where scarred crags and pinnacles have for 


I acknowledge no equal 
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ages unnumbered overlooked the place and the | 
mystery of its creation. In all the vanished cen- 
turies nothing more beautiful, more worthy of ad- 
miration and exalted applause has appeared. 


G. M. KELLOGG. 


ae 
For the Companion. 


STORIES BY A NIGHT-WATCHMAN. 
Scared. 


In order that the thousands of weary people in our 
great cities, and particularly in the large manufac- 
turing towns, may lie down at night and sleep in 
peace, it is necessary that many of their fellow-men 
shall keep watch and ward. There is the ever immi- 
nent danger of fire to be guarded against, as well as 
depredations by thieves and burglars, explosions of 
gas, damage by water and electricity, and a hundred 
other perils incident to modern life. This necessity 
makes the night-watchmen, one of whom I have 
been since I was twenty years old. | 

As nearly as I can learn, there are at present, in 
the United States, not far from forty thousand of | 
these nightly watchers, not including night ates] 
men; and I often think what an army they would 
make, if marshalled in forty regiments and placed on 
parade upon Boston Common or in Central Park, 
with their dark lanterns, ‘‘paralyzers” and revolvers. 

Not all night-watchmen carry weapons. Many of 
them do not own a pistol; and there are some who 
do not even carry lanterns. In certain factories lan- 
terns are prohibited, on the ground that fire will be 
more readily discovered by a person who goes about 
in the dark. It is my opinion that every intelligent 
watchman should be provided with a small dark 
lantern. The possession of such a lantern would 
have saved me one of the worst frights I ever had. 
I will tell the story presently. 

Another device, or badge of the craft, which many 
night-watchmen carry, is a “watch.” It is nota 
watch for keeping time, but a contrivance for keep- 
ing watch of the watchman; for although most 
watchmen are trusty and honest, there are shirks 
who would sleep and fail to make their regular 
rounds if there were no means of exposing their 
neglect. 

The ‘“‘watch” is an apparatus contained in a circu- 
lar metal case, weighing from one to three or four 
pounds, which the watchman carries, either in his 
hand or suspended across his shoulder by a strap. It 
can be opened for the insertion of a paper dial, by 
means of a key which is always in the possession of 
some trusted agent of the firm or company, who, 
having put in a fresh dial, gives it into the hands of 
the watchman when he appears for duty each eve- | 
ning at six o’clock. 

But this is not the only key: it is a watch of many 
keys; and the other keys are distributed to different | 
rooms, or points, throughout the building, yard, or 
territory which it is the watchman’s business to 
patrol. There may be twenty such keys, each chained 
securely at its station. 

The watchman visits these stations in order, one 
after another, and in passing inserts the key at a} 
key-hole in the watch and turns it around. The 
revolution pricks a record upon the dial and so 
adjusts the mechanism that the only key which will | 
fit the hole next time is the one which ought in 
proper order to succeed. These records stand oppo- 
site the time of night at which they are made; and 
any neglect on the part of the watchman to visit a 
key-station at the required time, which is usually 
once in thirty minutes, or once an hour, is certain to 
be exposed when his watch is opened and inspected 
next morning. 

There are other expedients for insuring faithful- 
ness on the part of watchmen. In some factories | 
and foundries, instead of a portable watch and key- 
stations electric buttons are distributed about the 
premises. The watchman, as he makes his rounds, 
presses these, and in so doing punctures a record in a 
dial inside a patrol clock, in the private office of the 
firm. 

As I look back over my life as a night-watchman, 
the only satisfaction I have with regard to it is in the 
thought that it has been a useful service, and that if 
I had not rendered it some one else would.have been 
obliged to do so. It is not an enjoyable vocation. I 
feel as if I had never seen half enough daylight and 














sunshine. My eyes seem no longer adapted to day- 
light; they blink like those of an owl in the daytime. | 
I now sleep fairly well in the daytime, but did not at | 
first, and many watchmen complain that they never 
sleep soundly. 

As a rule, a watchman’s life is quite uneventful. 
One night is like another, and month follows month | 
with nothing to break the monotony of darkness and | 
silence. But now and then some startling incident 
occurs. | 

During my first year as a night-watchman, when I | 
was little more than a boy, so to speak, I was watch- } 
ing in a large cotton factory in one of the manufac. 
turing cities of Massachusetts. After the hundreds 
of operatives had departed, at six o’clock, the differ- | 
ent rooms of the mill were locked up. The custom | 
now is to leave them open. 

I carried a large ring of keys that fitted all the | 
rooms, and my schedule of duties required that I | 
should make the round of the entire factory once | 
every hour. 

In the spinning room and in each of the weave 
rooms there was a “‘watch clock,” connected with | 
the works of which was a movable dial that ascended | 
slowly inside a closed case, below the face of the | 
clock; and into this the watchman was required to | 
drive a peg every time he made his rounds. The peg 
was inserted at a little round hole in the case, and | 
immediately ascended out of sight. } 

The pegs corresponded to the hour, and were care- | 
fully inspected by the superintendent every morning. | 
A watchman who twice failed to drive his peg at the 
proper hour was dismissed. This would be deemed a | 
rather clumsy device at the present time, but it then 
answered its purpose very well. 

My orders were to unlock the rooms and walk in 
the dark down the long aisles between the rows of | 
looms, peering about for the least glimmer of fire, | 
listening for any unusual noise, and sniffing the air | 
for any unusual odor,.as of smoke or gas. 

For a long while it gave me very “pokerish”’ sensa- 
tions to enter the dark rooms and go about alone | 
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amidst the now silent machinery, whose dim out- 
lines gave me an odd feeling. Occasionally I would 
hear a slight ping in the iron or steel work of the 


| looms, or the stillness would be broken by a hollow 


gurgle in the pipes. 

I carried a stick with which to feel my way; and 
all the little raps that I made, as well as my foot- 
falls, sounded so loud that I would actually find my- 
self going on tiptoes. A dark lantern, which I could 
now and then open to send a ray of light ahead, 
would have been a great comfort to me. 

I would not have admitted to myself then that I 
was afraid; but I know now that on many nights I 
did actually suffer much from that kind of timidity 
which may be described as “night fear.” In after 
years these feelings wore away; but during that first 
year I would often hear my own heart thumping hard 
and fast and my ears ringing, as I stood still to listen 
and sniff the air. 

A little after eleven o’clock one evening, as I un- 
locked the door of one of the weave rooms, I heard a 
noise that sounded like a pair of small pincers or a 
pair of shears dropped to the 
floor, down toward the farther 
end of the room. The sound came 
very distinctly to me, for the 
room was as still as a tomb. I 
stopped short and listened for 
fully a minute, and then said, 
“Who's there?” 

There was no reply. I reflected 
that it was probably a pair of 
shears, left carelessly lying on a 
loom by some one of the mill 
girls, which had at length slid off 
to the floor. I walked slowly 
along the passages between the 
looms, rapping on them with my 
stick. It was quite a dark night 
in August. Clouds had risen; and I had once or 
twice heard thunder, as if a shower was gathering 
over the town. 

I thrust my stick in between the looms, but de- 
tected nothing unusual. But just as I stopped to 
drive a peg at the watch clock, I fancied I heard a 
faint rustle among the looms behind me. I experi- 
enced a sudden sensation, too, as if there were some 
one else in the room. 

I went back and passed entirely around the room 
and down the centre, listening and poking about 
with my stick, then I went out and locked the door. 

It began to rain, with a few flashes of lightning 
and a good deal of thunder growling in the heavens. 
This continued till after midnight. When I made 
my rounds between twelve and one o’clock, I heard 
nothing unusual in the weave room; but upon un- 
locking the door a few minutes past one, I again 
heard a peculiar sound, like the half sigh, half snore 
which some persons make when partially waked 
from sleep. 

It startled me even more than the first noise I had 
heard, although the thought came into my mind, on 
the instant, that it might be from a draught of wind. 
But I called out again, loudly and plainly, ““Who’s 
in here?” and added that whoever was lurking there 
had better be getting out in haste. 

Then, after a moment, I started down the room, 
rapping pretty hard on the looms and posts to keep 
up my courage; for although it seems little to tell of 
by daylight, my feelings in the dark were quite 
another matter. 

I did not meet anything unusual, however, and 
was returning from my circuit of the room, along 
the opposite side, when I again heard a rustle just 
across from where I stood, and at the same instant 
saw a dark object pass one of the windows. I knew 
then there was a person in the room—a thief or burg- 
lar, probably; and the idea took possession of me 
that the rascal was moving along to reach the door 
ahead of me, perhaps to waylay me there. Moved 
by a sudden spasm of fear, I made a rush for the 
door and, gaining it, turned and shouted,— 

“None of your tricks. I’ve seen you. What are 
you doing here?” ‘ 

I got no answer; but as [ strained my eyes in the 
blackness, I saw the same dark, shadowy object 
slowly pass another window. It was moving stealth- 
ily toward me. I was badly frightened, for I had no 
weapon save my stick, and I thought it likely that 
the miscreant had a knife. 

I stood in the door-way, with my left hand holding 
the door, ready to jump back and shut it, if the 
fellow made a charge on me. I felt sure that he was 
moving slowly toward me; yet I did not like to turr 
and run away. 

“Stop where you are,” I 
shouted, in as savage a tone as 
I could utter. ‘Answer now, 
who are you and what are you 
doing here?”’ 

Even before my words were 
out, I caught a glimpse of 
something, or some one, ap- 
parently in light-colored cloth- 
ing from head to foot, not 
three yards from me; and I 
was about to leap backward 
and shut the door, when, with 
a piercing screech, a woman 
sprang against me to get past, 
and at the same moment struck 
me in the face with some sharp-pointed instrument 
so painful a blow that I staggered and nearly fell. 

The blood flowed profusely and my assailant got 
past me, although in attempting to seize her, I re- 
tained a portion of her clothing in my hand. She 
ran down a flight of stairs into an ante-room and 
escaped into the street. A watchman on the canal 
bank, who had heard the scream, attempted in vain 
to stop her; and he, too, received a blow in the face, 
dealt with what it was subsequently ascertained was 
a pair of shears. 

I bound up the wound in my cheek and remained 
on duty till morning. 

The garment which I had captured was a large 
white apron, or skirt, such as many of the mill girls 
wore, and as it was then customary with them to 
place their names, in stencil, upon their garments, 
the superintendent with whom I left my prize called 
the owner to an account next day. 

When bidden to explain her exploit, the girl as- 
serted that at about half-past five the previous eve- 
ning, she had stopped her looms to mend up; but that, 














being very tired, she had, while sitting on the floor | 


between them, fallen asleep, and had from this 
cause remained in the mill when the rest went out at 
six o’clock. Later she had waked, but finding the 
room locked, had decided to remain quiet until 
morning. 

When asked why she had not asked the watchman 
to let her out, she declared that I “hollered” and 
“talked so terribly,” that she was afraid of me; and 
that, finally, when she found that I had seen her, she 
was ‘“‘awful scared” and had run past me. 

As the girl had never been caught in any mischief 
previously, her story was generally accepted, and 
the laugh was rather against me. It was always my 
own opinion, however, that the girl had stayed in 
with her shears for the purpose of stealing some 
factory cloth. J. P. APGAR. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW GLASS IS MADE. 
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“Papa, how is glass made?’’ my little son asked at 
the dinner-table a few days ago. He was quite sur- 
prised when he learned what are the materials used 
in making glass. I do not doubt that most readers 





openings of the crucibles; the fire grate and air 
channel to secure a draft would be beneath. 

Besides the holes for the openings of the crucibles, 
there are other openings in the furnace for reheating 
the glass during the process of blowing. In large 
factories there are usually separate furnaces for this 
purpose. The fuel used is coal, or natural gas when 
it can be had. ; 

As soon as all the crucibles in the furnace have 
been filled, the heat is forced. As the mass begins 
to melt, it settles down and occupies a much smaller 
space in the crucible. Then a second and generally a 
third quantity is added, to make the crucible as full 
as possible at the close of the melting. As the mass 
melts a scum gradually rises to the surface; and 
when the fusion is complete this is carefully taken 
off by means of a perforated scoop. 

The heat of the furnace is then forced to the most 
intense degree, in order to render the mass as fluid 
as possible and to expel all gaseous bubbles. This 
latter process is called “fining” or “refining.” It 
requires a temperature of between ten thousand and 
twelve thousand degrees, or from fifty to sixty times 
the heat required to boil water. As soon as the 
refining is fully accomplished the heat is reduced 
considerably, so that the glass may be brought toa 
consistency that will admit of its being worked. 

It is generally about twenty-four hours from the 
time the crucibles are filled before the glass is ready 
for working. As soon as it is in a workable con- 
dition, the crucibles are opened and the glass-blower 
takes his blowing-tube—an iron tube about four feet 
long, small at one end and enlarged to a diameter of 
about an inch and a half at the other. He heats the 
large end, and then gathers with it in the crucible, 
by turning it gently around, a quantity of glass suffi- 
cient to form the article he desires to make. He 
then rolls this “gathering” on the marver—an iron 
plate placed near the furnace—until it becomes of a 
regular shape. 

Now, placing the end of the blowing-tube in his 
mouth and blowing strongly through it, he expands 
the red-hot mass into a hollow, pear-shaped bulb. 
This is then heated at one of the openings of the 
furnace, the tube being constantly and rapidly turned 
to prevent the bulb from falling to one side. If 
necessary, it is then blown larger, and the reheating 
and blowing repeated until the bulb is expanded to 
the proper size. 

The blower now sits down on a bench, the right 
end of which is provided with an arm, very much 
like the arm of a seat in an ordinary railway passen- 
ger car. He has his tube lying across this arm, and 
also resting across a support at the other end of the 
bench. His helper brings a heated “punty”—an iron 
rod used for gathering glass from the crucible—with 
a gathering of glass on its end. This the helper 
presses against the end of the glass bulb, thus join- 
ing the two masses of glass. The blowing tube is 
then separated from the glass by touching the bulb, 


have an indefinite idea that glass is made in some | close to the tube, with an iron wetted with water. 
way from sand, and many have seen glass-blowers | This cracks the glass, and a sharp blow on the tube 


making little fancy articles from glass; but how 
many have had an opportunity to see glass manufac- 
tured, from the mixing of the ingredi- 
ents to the final polishing of a piece of 
cut flint glass? 

All kinds of glass are made by melt- 
ing together, at a very high temper- 
ature, essentially the same ingredi- 
ents, namely: Some sort of rock-crys- 
tal, flint or quartz—called in chemistry 
silicic acid—generally in the shape of 
fine white sand; soda or potash; some 
earthy basic substance, such as lime or 
red lead; and broken fragments of the 
special kind of glass to be made, called 
*“cullet.” 

In making flint glass, which is the 
kind used in the manufacture of fine 
table ware and for cutting and engrav- 
ing, the greatest care is taken in the 
selection and mixing of the ingredients. 
Upon the purity of these depends the 











completes the separation. 

The blower here takes the punty from his helper, 
and, while he rolls it back 
and forth on the arm of his 
bench with his left hand, 
with the right he brings 
the glass into the required 
shape. This is done by 
means of a few very simple 
tools. With one tool, which 
looks like a pair of gigantic 
sugar-tongs without claws 
at the end, the blower can 
enlarge or contract the di- 
mensions of the vessel. For 
instance, if he desires to 
make a globe -like bowl, 
such as is used for flow- 
ers, the bottom is attached 
to the punty and the top 
brought into shape by 








transparency, colorlessness and brilli- 
ancy which constitute the chief value of the product. 

The ingredients of flint glass are fine sand, free 
from any trace of iron; red lead; potash or soda; 
nitre, and cullet. Sometimes, the red lead is replaced 
by a heavy gray alkaline earth called baryta, though 
it is generally considered that red lead is essential to 
the finest quality of flint glass. 

When the ingredients are mixed in the proper pro- 
portions, they are placed in melting pots or crucibles. 
These are made from the finest 
fire-clay. The clay is first 
ground into a fine powder. To 
this enough water is added to 
make a mass as thick as putty. 
This is worked until it is per- 
fectly smooth, and then formed 
into long rolls. With these 
the crucible is built up, layer 
upon layer, in a solid, compact 
body, great care being taken to 
keep it free from air cavities; 
for should the least cavity be 
left, the crucible will break 
when heat is applied. 

The crucible_is then allowed 
to become thoroughly dry; and 
this takes many months. A few days before it is 
needed, it is subjected to a gradually increasing heat, 
until it reaches almost the temperatute of the work- 
ing furnace. 

The crucibles used in the manufacture of flint glass 
look very much like the bowl of an ordinary clay 
pipe, the mouth of the bowl being stopped up and 
used for the bottom of the crucible. The hole into 
which the pipestem fits would answer to the opening 
in the crucible. 

When the crucibles are filled with the ingredients 
the openings are closed and they are placed in the 
furnace. The furnaces usually hold eight or ten 
crucibles, and sometimes more. They are built of 
fire-brick with a double arch or vault. 

A very fair idea of the shape of a glass furnace 
may be had by placing half an orange, flat side down, 
on a table, and then placing over this a goblet. The 
stem of the goblet would represent the stack of the 
furnace; the crucibles would stand on the table 
inside the orange; there would be holes through the 
orange skin and goblet exactly corresponding to the 








means of the sugar-tong 
tool. A flat piece of wood 
is used to smooth the sides and make them regular. 
During this shaping process the glass is reheated at 
the furnace as often as necessary. 

If the article requires a handle or legs, these are 
made by gathering a quantity of glass and drawing 
it into a rod of the proper thickness. Pieces of the 
required length are then attached to the vessel. 
When the article is finished it is detached from the 
punty and carried in a pronged stick to the “‘anneal- 
ing oven.” 

The annealing or tempering oven for this kind of 
glass is usually a long arched furnace, with several 
openings at each end, between which narrow lines of 
rails are laid. Small four-wheeled flat cars run on 
these rails. The newly blown pieces of glass are 
placed on these cars, which are gradually moved 
forward into the furnace, which is hottest at about 
the middle. By the time the car reaches the farther 
end of the furnace, its load has been gradually heated 
and gradually cooled. Annealing is necessary be- 
cause glass is so poor a conductor of heat that the 
surface would otherwise crystallize before the inner 
part had an opportunity to cool; and when this 
latter portion did cool, the contraction would rupture 
the glass. 

After passing through the annealing furnace, the 
articles are taken away to be finished. If there is to 
be no ornamentation in the way of cutting or engrav- 
ing, the edges are ground down and the punty marks 
removed by applying them to a sandstone wheel 
which is kept wet with water. 

The sparkle and brilliancy of glass is very much in- 
creased by a process of grinding and polishing, tech- 
nically called “glass-cutting.’ A great variety of 
patterns is used in cut glassware, but all are worked 
out in essentially the same manner. A glass-cutting 
machine consists of a wheel—in large factories 
usually several feet in diameter—generally made of 
wrought iron and turned by some motive power. 
Over this wheel is suspended a reservoir containing 2 
mixture of fine sand and water, which drops slowly 
on the revolving wheel. The glass, after the design 
has been drawn upon it, is applied to this wheel. 
The sand cuts away the glass and thus the pattern is 
cut out. 

When the cutting is completed the whole article is 
polished. It is first applied to a wooden wheel sup- 
plied with emery, which grinds the glass perfectly 
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smooth, and then to a wheel supplied with putty 
powder, which produces a brilliant polish. 

The greatest care is taken to select, for cutting, 
glass which is without flaws or air bubbles. Some- 
times an air bubble or flaw can be cut away and thus 
a valuable piece of glass saved; but again a little air 
bubble may make worthless the labor of many days. 

Several years ago I saw in a factory a beautiful 
piece of glass, very massive and cut in exquisite 
design, which had been made to order for a New 
York firm. The cutter had spent weeks upon it and 
it certainly showed the work. It was almost as bril- 
liant as a diamond; but it was comparatively value- 
less, for in one corner was a little hole no larger than 
the point of a needle. It was caused either by an air 
bubble so small that it was not discovered, or there 
was some little unevenness in the surface of the 
glass. Whatever the cause, the hole was there—so 
small that it could be discovered only by the fact 
that the vessel leaked, and a new piece had to be 
made. 

Sometimes glassware is engraved. This is done by 
working out a pattern on the glass by means of a 
copper wheel, to which the cutter applies a little 
emery and oil from time to time. I once stood be- 
side a workman while he engraved a tumbler for me. 
Without putting a mark on the glass before apply- 
ing it to the wheel, he worked out my initials in 
monogram and added a deer and a branch of fern 
leaves. The drawing was excellent. 

Cut glass is very brilliant and also very expensive. 
But in these days of imitations one can purchase for 
a few cents a good imitation of a piece of cut glass- 
ware that would cost many dollars. The imitation is 
often quite as brilliant as the genuine article, and 
frequently the only way to distinguish them when 
new is by the touch. The edges of the cuttings, in 
genuine cut glass, are always sharp, while those of 
the imitation are generally rounded. The imitation 
cut glass is called “‘pressed glass,” because, instead 
of being blown and cut, the article is made in a 
metal mould in which the pattern has been worked. 

Although it is so cheap, pressed glass will never 
hurt or lessen the manufacture of cut glass. There 
will always be a demand for the finer work from 
those who love the really beautiful, and have the 
money to gratify their tastes. The manufacture of 
pressed glass, in common with good imitations of 
many other artistic but expensive articles, has been 
productive of good, in the respect that it has enabled 
people of small means to have in their homes beauti- 
ful things that a few years ago were found only in 
the dwellings of the rich. J.O. DAVIS. 


——~+or____—_ 


A GERMAN GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


Mr. Boyesen, writing in the Christian Union of 
educational reform in Germany, is of the opinion that 
the Germans are disposed to over-educate their chil- 
dren; that they pay too little attention to the develop- 
ment of the body, and too much to that of the mind. 
Making due allowance for this tendency, he finds 
much that is admirable in the instruction of the 
primary and secondary German schools, and relates 
some of his experiences in the best schools of Berlin. 
He one day obtained a permit to be present at the 
lesson in geography in the lowest class, the Sezxta. 
The pupils were all boys about eight or nine years 
old. This was the second or third lesson of the school 
year, and accordingly very elementary. The teacher, 
a man, called up a small boy and asked him pleas 
antly where he lived. The boy replied that he lived 
in Ritter Strasse. 


“Where in Ritter Strasse?”’ asked the teacher. 
“Number 171.” 
“Mark on the blackboard the place where 


our 
house is. Right. 


Now, when you started for school 
this py | in what direction did you walk?” 

The little boy looked for a moment perplexed, and 
the teacher said, ‘Did you walk north, south, east or 
west?’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then let us try to find out. Was the sun shining 
when you started from home?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you have the sun behind you or in front of 
you, or on your right or left hand?” 

“For awhile I had it in front of me.” 

“Tn what direction did you, then, walk?” 

“Toward the east.” 

“Right. And how long did you walk toward the 
east? Or did you continue to walk toward the east 
all of the time?” 

“No; only until I turned the corner of Prinzen 
Strasse.” 

‘How long was that?” 

“About five minutes.” 

“Put down the corner of Prinzen Strasse on the 
blackboard, and bear in mind that the direction from 





Men, women and children—all ages alike, find 
endless pleasure with the New Parlor Game. The 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., of Boston, Mass., are mail- 
ing this intensely amusing novelty for 7% cts. [Adv, 








De you want to get a college education, or to take 

special a or preparatory courses at home? 
If so, you should acquaint yourself with the cor- 
respondence methods used by Chautauqua College. 


Address, JOHN H. DANIELS, Registrar, New Haven, Conn. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


TuHos. H. URQUHART, Hastings, Neb., writes: “I con- 
sider my son entirely cured.” Send for 54-page pam- 
phlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, Puia., Pa. 


’ THE Most RELIABLE FoopD 
S For Infants & Invalids. 
‘ot a medicine, but a specially pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
O 8) est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
F phlet free. WOOLRICH & CU. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 
4 we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 
BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. ages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 2% E. 14th St., New York. 


Furman vit, Heater 


has all screw joints, therefore can 
not leak. Has Vertical Circulation 
and burns all the coal, hence the most 
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homes, least money. 112 styles steam 
and water boilers. Send for 150-page 
Illustrated Heating Book Free, 
Herendeen Mfg. Co., 2d & B Sts., Geneva, N. Y. 


$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scale company who 
will — his ones name as agent,that the Yours 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


and a standard reliable 
only 





—e to any made, 
scale. For particulars, address 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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This is the Roll on which is 
wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY OF TO-DAY. 
All the systems illustrated and described so the aver- 
e reader can understand the construction and elec- 
trical propulsion of street-cars. Fully illustrated. 
Price, paid, 50 cents. H. B. PRINDLE. 
620' ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards peri for 
the samples and tage, and we will send you 








30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 
the best results, will 
use Perfection Fas 
es for cotton. We 
had. d Soe Fast Col 
shades, an uarantee Fas olors: 
KEY-RED, ORANGE, CARDINAL, YELLOW, 
BLUE, GREEN, WINE, MAHOGANY 
LET, and DRAB. 
, Wood Stains, Best Blueing, Refined Borax, Easter 
Egg Dyes, Indelible Ink, and Confection Pink for Tint- 
ing Ice Cream and Lge | for Cakes. Agents can 
sell something from this list at every house. 
Sa) 0 ry of our goods by mail, 10 cts.; 1 doz. by 
mail, 80 cts.; 3 doz., $2.25; 1 gross, express prepaid, $8.00. 


Zz. ° 
E ive territ with gr ders. 
W. CUSHING & COs Foxcroft, Maine. 
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Use Only 
BROWN’S on your 
Boots 
FRENCH sa 
DRESSINC Shoes. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


Cuaranteed Stainless. 


Will send post-paid, on receipt of $1.00, 3 pair 
ladies’ 50c. hose, or 4 pair men’s 36c. half hose. 
Boys’ and girls’ plain and ribbed, 5 to 6 1-2, 
4 pair for $1.00; 7 to 8 1-2, 3 pair for $1.00. 
All of the above in medium or light weight. 
BEST VALUE IN AMERICA. 


Sold by all Dealers. 














IF NOT SATISFACTORY MONEY REFUNDED. 


WM. H. ZINN, Vomsste o Te and 


FOR 
fnsect Stings 
Sore Eyes 
Eruptions 
Sore Feet 
Soreness 






Bo 
Cuts 
Piles 
Female 
Complaints 

Mosquito Bites 


Sunburn {ve 


Inflammation 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES === 
BE SURE THAT BOTTLE By 
WITH BUFF WRAPPERE, 

LOOKS LIKE THIS <a 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY : 
POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, Be 
76 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK, " 
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Summit Fountain Syringe, B, 


The and tubing of 
the fines e of rub- 


ber. Neatly packed ina 
strong pasteboard box. 


Price, $1.50, postage Free. 








Your 
Doctor 


pe tell you that a Foun- 


imperative need. 





We are manufacturers of the finest rubber goods, 
such as Water Bottles, Ice Bags, Air Pillows, 
Invalid Cushions, Foot-Balls, Bed-Pans, etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Manufacturers, Akron, 0. 


The Argus 


{2-Shot Repeating Camera. 








your house was eastward, and the distance was as far 
as you walked in five minutes. In what direction did 
you walk after having turned the corner?” 

And so on. This for was made to describe and 
then to delineate his course; and then another boy was | 
taken. There was a constant appeal to the child’s 
intelligence and experience. The first boy had been 
made to draw a correct map of the road he took to 
school. The second boy, who lived in a different part 
of the city, was made to do the same, fitting his lines 
and distances correctly to those of the first. A third, 
fourth and fifth pupil were called up and required to 
do the same, and in the end the blackboard exhibited 
a rough but fairly correct map of a considerable part 
of the city of Berlin. 


——_+o,_——_—_ 


BIG FISH STORY. | 
“Fishing! Yes, I should say I have been fishing,” | 
exclaimed Mr. Peters, who had been up in the Rocky | 
Mountains for trout and had just got back to his | 
Kansas home. He was in the village store. 
“T suppose you can tell us some big fish stories?’’ 
said one of the crowd. | 
Mr. Peters did not look at him. Instead he looked | 
dreamily at the shelves behind the counter draped | 
with pink mosquito-bar. 
‘There was a big trout in one of the shallows of 
one of the Streams near whur I stopped up in the 
Rockies, ’ said he, ‘‘and some folks said that fellow | 
iad been seen right thur every year for ’leven year. | 
He was all marked up with hook-scars healed’ over | 
round his mouth, and there was a mighty big callous 
on his back. They said that scar was made by a man 
from New York who tried to spear him. Think of 
trying to spear a mountain-trout!” 
: Well, you took it, of course? Out with it. Get in 
qeer bragging. You’ve a right to crowif you got 
iim when other folks had tried for ‘leven year and 


ee 

hese exclamations from the bys 

smile to Mr. Peters’s face. 5 apearpani geass 
bee the biggest part of it all,” saidhe. “Talk 

bs ut big fish stories. This is one none of you gen- 
emen can 


beat. Yes, gentlemen, J let that trout be.” 











The Argus is the best magazine Photograph 
Camera ever made. It is remarkably simple in 
construction. Twelve dry-plates can be placed in 
the case, and by a simple turn of the lens-tube, 
they can be brought one by one into the field of the 
lens, and a picture taken. 

The Shutter is adapted for either time or instan- 
taneous exposures. The Camera is enclosed in a 
handsome russet leather case, and is provided with 
a neat strap for suspension from the shoulders. 

The lens-tube and other exposed parts of the 
Camera are of brass, burnished and lacquered. 
The height of the Camera is seven inches, width 
five, and depth three and one half. The picture 
taken by itis circular and three inches in diameter. 


| Twelve dry-plates are given with the Camera. 


Detective Cameras are all the rage. It’s no 
wonder either. To snatch a view of a run-away 
horse, a flying express train, a great yacht race, a 
quaint group, or a pretty face, is fascinating in- 
deed. Given to any subscriber to The Companion 
for obtaining four new subscribers, and $5.00 
additional. Price, $10 each. Sent by Express. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 










The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almostkeeps itself 
clean. If it were 
shown to every buyer 
: and the truth told 

é eye about it, there would be 
SES no sale for any other 
i lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PittspurGH Brass Co. 





Nothing Else 


equals Ayer’s Pills for stimulating a torpid 
liver, strengthening digestion, and regu- 
lating the action of the bowels. They con- 
tain no calomel, nor any other injurious 
drug, but are composed of the active princi- 
ples of the best vegetable cathartics. 

“TI was a sufferer for years from dyspepsia 
and liver troubles, and found no permanent 
relief until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills. 
They have effected a complete cure.”— 
George Mooney, Walla Walla, W. T. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.” — A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Ca- 
thartic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.””—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of 
severe headache, from which I was longa suf- 
ferer.”—Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Conn. 


5 s 
Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 











41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass, 
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The Glenwood Range is 
the King of the Kitchen. 








The Weir Stove Co. of Taun- 
ton, Mass., are the makers. 





FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 







UPWARDS YEARS 


We have made and ary 
BUT NOW «- 


TO DEALERS. 

are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you 
Man’s expenses and 


the Traveling 
jWrite forillustrated catalogue and prices. 








ealers’ profits. 
‘FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO. 
271 &273 MAIN , CINCINNATI, Oy 
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FIRST DAY’S FIGHT. 


“The constant hissing of the bullets, with their sharp 
ping or bizz whispering around and sometimes into 
us, gave me a sickening feeling and a cold perspira- 
tion. I felt weak around my knees—a sort of faint- 
ness and lack of strength in the joints of my legs, as 
if they would sink under me.” So writes Mr. Goss 
in his ‘‘Recollections of a Private.” He soon recov- 
ered himself, but this first battle brought him several 
surprises. 

About eleven o’clock we saw emerging from the 
little ravine to the left of Fort Magruder a swarm of 
Confederates, who opened on us with a terrible and 
deadly fire. Then they charged upon us with their 
peculiar yel yell 


We took ail possible advantage of the stumps and | 


trees as we were pushed back, until we reached the 
edge of the wood, where we halted and fired upon 
the enemy from behind all the cover the situation 
afforded. We were none of us too proud—not even 
those who had the dignity of shoulder-straps to sup- 
port—to dodge behind a tree or a stum 

I called out to a comrade, ‘Why don’ t you get be- 
hind a tree?” 

“Confound it,”’ he said, “there aint enough for the 
officers !’ 


I don’t mean to accuse the officers of cowardice, | 


but we had suddenly found out that they showed the 
same general inclination not to get shot as privates | 
did, and were anxious to avail themselves of the | 
privilege of their rank by getting inour rear. I have | 
always thought that pride was a good substitute for | 
courage, if well backed by a conscientious sense of 
duty, and most of our men, officers as well as pri- 
vates, were too proud to show the fear which I have 
no doubt —_ elt in common with myself. 

Occasionally a soldier would show symptoms which 
pride could not overcome. One of our men, Spinney, 
ran into the woods, and was not seen till after the en- 
gasoment. Some time afterward, when he had proved 

imself a good soldier, I asked him why he ran, and 
he replied that every bullet which went over his head 
said “Spinney,” and he thought they were calling for 
him. 

In all the pictures of battles I had seen before I 
ever saw a battle, the officers were at the front on 
prancing steeds, or with uplifted swords were leading 
their followers to the charge. Of course I was sur- 
prised to find that in a real battle the officer gets in 
the rear of his men, as is his right and duty—that is, 
if his ideas of duty do not carry him so far in the 
rear as to make his sword useless. 


44> 
or 





LOW IN THE CLASS. 


A student at one of our colleges on Commencement 
Day pointed out to a visitor a row of young men 
sitting apart. ‘Those are our honor-men,” he said. 
“The rest of us are of no account. We won no 
prizes.” 


The head of a famous school in New England once 
frankly said, ‘‘I confess that the school is intended 
for lads of exceptional ability. We have no place for 
dull boys.” 

Here are two different views of the question, and 
between them both the boy of average talent falls to 
the ground. Yet nine- tenths of the students in our 
schools are not ‘‘honor-men.’ 

School contests are frequently cruel; the defeated 
majority are too often made to feel that they are 
inferior. in their class, and will be so in the wool, 

They should remember that the prize or honor is a 
mere side issue of the subject; so is the success of 
their more able fellows. They have taken their brains 
to school to be trained as a workman sharpens his 
tools before beginning the ee labor. Let them 
look to their own tools and their sharpness. The 
condition of the brains or tools of their comrades 
does not concern them. 


They must consider, too, that outside of school | 
rizes and honors to be won in other fields | 


there are 
than scholarship. Here and there a man writes a 
book, or eo a picture, or leads a political move- 
ment with brilliant success, and becomes famous; 
but the world is as much concerned to know whether 
the slow, commonplace man is honest and energetic; 
whether he is kind to his wife and family, generous 
to his clerks, charitable in his judgment. it is, after 
all, he and his fellows who give character to a com- 
munity or a‘race; who, in the long run, fight the 
battles of progress, and sustain civilization and 
Christianity. 
The boy in the middle of his class has a great work 
before him. Let him sharpen his tools and make 
ready for it. 


—_——_+or—__—. 
HIS SYSTEM. 


A man professionally “funny” in print is often a 
cause of perplexity to his family from his habit of 
picking up “‘unconsidered trifies,”” and weaving them 
into a marketable web.’ One such person, whose 
note-book is never at hand, has a way of memorizing 
hints which is less original than amusing. He finds 
that no method is more satisfactory than that of 
fitting items together to form a sentence, which he 
repeats to his. wife until she remembers it. 


“Susan,” said he one day, ‘remember that Walter 
<P moat shoots crows and steals acorns in an old dis- 
tiller 

“Yes, [ will,” agreed Susan, “but I really must 
know what it means.” 

“*Walter Besant’ indicates an article on certain 
reforms to which he gave an impetus; ‘shooting 
crows’ and ‘stealing acorns’ will remind me of two 
anecdotes I heard this morning, and the last part of 
the sentence indicates an article I want to look up in 
one of last year’s papers.” 

One thing is certain: that this journalist, should 
he attain a widespread celebrity, need never fear the 
hay biographer. That daunt ess and untiring fiend 
will find no “hints for work” or “‘fugitive notes” to 
print for the curious eye. 

One day this unconventional worker was heard re- 
peating to himself the chance remark of a clever 
ch 
Re ell,” said his wife, “‘what can you make out of 
that? 

“Oh,” was the literal reply, “about three dollars.” 


~~ 


In one of Eugene Field’s London Letters he men- 
tions an American girl who had travelled extensively 
in Europe, but frankly confessed that she liked no 
language except her own. “As for French,” she 
declared, “I hate it, because I always have to think 
before I ‘speak.” 


AT Marseilles, in the railway station is a board 
where station-masters are requested to write the 
cause of delayed trains. One day, when the Paris 

nm was an hour late, the bulletin informed the 
public that it was “in consequence of going slowly.” 
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Itching Piles. | 


Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 

- o> 

*“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,”’ or worm loz- 

enges. will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 


are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and | 


no child will refuse to take them. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 








to $8Sa day. Samples worth $2.1 
Lines not under horses’ feet. 
Safety Rein Holder .™ Holly,” Mich. 


A ATT ures Constipa- 


GARFIELD TEA ;; 


tion and Sick 
eadache. 
samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th Street, New York. 


“TWENTY YEARS OF HUS'LING,” 


J. P. Johnston. The wittiest, brightest book of 
day. Price, Fifty cents. Sold everywhere. 
press $8. Size for 
gn on og Send 


Chea 
Printing wi = 
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H, McALVIN, Lowell, ass, 
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Do it yourself. Card 
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the Ears as faces to the ove. 
# tively invisib months with- 
out removal, WA. WALES, Bridgeport Conn. 


‘GRAYS HARBOR, Wasting’or fe cttrecting the 


ones of Eastern investors 
because it has the om vo an harbor in 
sured of railroad facil ties, ry the ce ry 
rich in a timber and coal. For full informe. 


tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
Send for stamp selections on approval. 
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Pozzoni’s Complexion 


Powder produces a soft and beautiful skin ; it 
combines every element of beauty and purity. 
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, ME SURPRISE WHISTLE 


You ought to hear this a — 
maker. The only perfect dog, bird 

call whistle made. Beats all fer hailing 

. Madein nickel and rubber. 

its, mailed. Agents wanted. 

vi - = 








ANTED—Agents to sell the thes 
the only line ever invented that holds the shots 
bg mee ~~ ye io paly by N oO success ; ywrhon — 
on a to whom t - 
aoe right Re a sees Y cts 


is g me E t of 5D cts. 
ple PI N si Hine’ oy by mall; also 


we will = aie a sam 
cireula 
at once. _ THE PINLEss 
ermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


secure your rice “ists 
ARKER’S 


CLOTHES LINE Co., 17 


a, see the hair falling, 


and is 
ure to please. SOc. & $1 at 


ruggists. 


~The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, . Mass. 


Te en, eae $30. 











sat Seated Family Wares, 
-_ AON 


% As 
PROS 
Hahn i 
eae a 


or Store 


Safi 
Blackeraithe fools. List Free. 
»» CHICAGO, ILLS. 


use the RE 





ay Re REE. FOR 


=— ~) IFYOUR RIDE A HORSE OR OR BICYCLE 


COMPANION. 





SEPT. 18, 1899, 





THE the Summer is past and the famous Red River 

Valley of North Dakota, as usual, harvested 

HARVEST splendid crops. Room for new settlers. For 
| Wi = enon concerning that prospero' 


, address, F, Y,G. P. and 
| PLENTY fn, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 











at Petey Denessin, fa, sent to any ad- 
ress for ‘ en and canvassers 
want d. Send for circular. Tak STOP- 
FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR LADIES. 


ECONOMY, COMFORT. 


The Sigsbec Seamless 
Shield is the only dress shield 
which protects the —w 
ments as well as dress. 
Ladies can avoid the trouble of 
sewing in the ordinary shields 
which are constantly rip ing 
out and save money by buy- & 
ing one pair of our shiel s ; 
for all their dresses. To 
worn next the undervest, thus 
corset and a 















we 


WASHBU 


RN 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


the jo in t the v world Wacrented 
to wear in any climate. Sold by all lead. 
gee illustrated, " 


aN ie ay arti: 


talogne © Hie PS phe 
LYON & HEALY. “CHICAGO. 
THE ONLY PRAY CTICAL, 








CATALOGUE FREE. Address, 


partment, Pore Mre. Co., eg New York, Ran 





116-118 CHICAGO. Street, 


RED ) CLOVER BLOSSOMS, | 
te Blossoms. 


or 
catia 


wroogin ng Coug: 
Bloo iseases. 
circular. Mention Companion. 


One 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


Headache, zoe is 


Send for 








sweet and clean. The only per- 
fect Dress Shield made. If your Patented 
Dry Goods Dealer does not keep 

our Shields, send 8c. for sam- May 20, 
ple pair. All eam send meas- 1890, 
ure of arm’s ey 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. — 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is ee yr ae~ re and 
it is 80 


No Chemicals 


ere uscd in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea-. 
SILY DIGFSTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass, 























GORNS°BUNIONS | << 


ARE POSITIVELY CURED BY 


Mitchell’s Cure-all Corn & Bunion Plasters, 


ONE TRIAL will make a cripple dance for joy. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent by mail for 50c. per box, 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 








tough leads. 


ion and send 16c. in stamps to 
., Jersey City,N.J., for 









If your oorstationer does not keep moot mention Youth’ s Com- 


THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 


THE BEST $100 BICYCLE MADE. 
Can be adipyeé te fit any person, from a boy 
f 12 toa full-grown man. 
Cutabgue Free. 
HARTFORD CYCLE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


PERFECT FITTING DRESSES, 








Joseph Dixon | Crucible 


Dressmaking Simplified. 





|Fiour Mag “THE TOWER ¥OU 


CLIMB, AND 
Tae WIND-MILL THAT RUS 
WHEN ALL OT STAND 
STILL,” send for our printed mat- 
ter showing every conceivable 
phase of w ind-mill work. Our 
Everlasting Stee/ Wheel 
(work considered) costs only one- 
half wha’ a wooden one docs.while 
the Tilting Tower is not expensive. 





110 and 112 8. Jefferson Btreet, 
Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. 








Any Can now Learn to Cut Perfoct-Fitting Dresses, 





Only Improvement 








. FOR THE BOYS! 


THE 

VICTOR JUNIOR, 
far the best boys’ Beye 
cle inthe market. Prices 
Send ‘for, reduced, 
Send for, ‘Speci al Jr. 
Circular.’ 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














posuum sfuatts suy oye 


-. gong sf 45 fzoquMeNOIGg 
Anos 0} 814} BOG “WHpPUA 





on the Tailor’s Square 


Learn. RaPip To Use. Foiiows Every Fasuion. 
irs akers are adopting this Wonder- 
ful Garment Drafting Machine. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 

You can test it at your own house for 380 days Free. 

write now for prayers age and Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GAR T DRAFTING MACHINE Co., 
6 West ith 8 St., New York. 











We will mail 


est — os 

lowest No mone; 
ulred dareit ti they are received. 
00) 

unsatisfactory. Sen 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 ‘Woesbiggten St., 











BeE!WAGONS 


ggies, Surreys, 8 een, I Buckboards, Bnew 


cori, Phetons, Cabr olets, Tw o Wheelers 
bapa etc, MrT 73 and circular, ow 
to purchase dir pect from the manufacturers,’ ' FREE. 
SYRACU! N.Y. 


lew York. 


BRADLEY & 60, ss3izmsse suze 


Fashionable Hair, 


8 to reliable 
pestics throughout the United 
tates for es ad best The new- 
ne of goods at 

Te- 


pigation to Las £3 if 


Boston, Mass. 








| QD Bicyete or Wark 


— to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, OHIO, for 


prices. New once. Dunc at reduced prices and 400 sec- 
ond-hand rth, Reramme. BICYCLES, 
GUNS ard TYPE TERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


24-in. Boy’ s Safety, with vetoes tires, new, 
28-in. Lady’s Safety, ls to rear wheel, new, 
30-in. Men’s Safety, balls to both wheels, new, 
30-in, Men’s pater: balls all around, new, 
Ideal Rambler, almost pass for new, 

4 puenieee Rambler, ‘ood shape, 


sady' ble bye 
Colum) a Trleyel, "ote $160 
World Typewri as —~f, cost $10.00, 









HAIR & SKIN 

An elegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 





hold 


your trousers oon. yom. on ieoran ide the at 
Gan not be seen, trousers hang Sw 
apair. Stamps taken. CARTER-SMI 


and fa tected. Fitsany shoe. 50c. 
<s Hamilton: Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. - 





Tpovoushly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 

AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Seneeeiae for Tourists. 
Sold b; mailed on receipt of 


y all Dealers rice. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 


ork. 





*s}ueSy 0} SUIOL |e10q!19 









“vot! bay — ee all — a _s f HAN 
Iam 0 say, throu e merits 0! " 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now Walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not peas it, do not let irond con- 

vince you that some imitation s just as good; 
mail to W. T. H > Co., Schenectady, B N. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 

EATTLE & the Pn of WASHINGTON. 

Send stamp for printed matter of City and 

State to Zshelman, un & Co., Seattle, Wash. 




















